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QUAIL AND DUCK AT CURRITUCK 


Part II. 


Shooting Wild Fowl from Battery and Blind 


B. W. Mitchell 


HE east is a-light when Rastus, 

! with a cheery, “Good mo’nin’, 

ge’mmen; time t’ git up,” stalks 
sans-ceremony into your room to build 
the fire. So light as this? Surely 
you are late; and as you tumble out 
and plunge your hands into the frost- 
touched water, aurora blushes redder and 
redder. But take your time, for you can- 
not so much as start for the shooting 
grounds before sunrise, as the law for- 
bids lifting anchor until that hour. Bolt- 
ing a hasty breakfast, you row out to 
the sailboats. All is ready. The decoys, 
and they are legion, have their cords un- 
tangled; the cumbrous batteries are laid 
athwart the boats amidships, sails flap 
loosely in the stiff morning wind. De- 
coys are everywhere; one lies just where 
you want to sit, and you grab him by the 
head to make room. He refuses to budge, 
for he is of cast iron! What manner of 
shooting is this? Is it submarine work 
and are divers to be enticed to the bot- 
tom? But you ask no questions, and 
later discover his use. 

Just as the edge of a familiar glowing 
orb touches the horizon, the anchor comes 
up with a rush and you are off in a race 
for the choice spots, pitted against a doz- 
en similar craft. And the craft is so odd 
to northern eyes and withal so character- 
istic of these waters that she merits a bit 
of a description. First of all, she is 
stanch, she is seaworthy; and she can 


float in a heavy dew, as she needs must 
in waters where half the time the center- 
board is plotting the course in the hard 
sand. She is christened Robert E. Lee; 
and the little boat exhibits much of the 
weatherliness and sturdy character of 
famous old “Uncle Robert.” Plenty of 
sheer, a high bluff bow with the full lines, 
curved stem and comparatively slight 
forward overhang of the modern nor- 
thern yacht, she needs but the long 
overhanging stern to pass muster in 
Long Island Sound. Indeed, her speed 
compares favorably with many a more 
pretentious “down-easter.” Her great- 
est peculiarity is her sail plan. At 
a short distance, broadside on, her re- 
semblance to a full-rigged racing sloop 
is simply marvelous, although at closer 
quarters the absence of a bowsprit de- 
stroys the resemblance in a measure. The 
stem-head jib lines up beautifully with 
the head of a neatly-fitting sprit-sail, 
above which, and entirely independent 
of the mainsail, soars a very light club 
topsail, the whole trimmed from deck by 
a light sheet rope to the jack yard. Al- 
together she is a happy-go-lucky com- 
bination of old ideas and modern notions, 
indicating, apparently, a survival of the 
fittest in rigging, adopted by all the small 
craft on the sound. 

It is a delightful sail across the sound 
in the crisp November air. Halfway 
over you pass a curious-looking row of 
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small pine trees lifting some six feet of 
their green tops above the water. Blinds 
they are not, for they stretch away, about 
fifty yards apart, as far as the eye can 
reach. They mark the main channel, 
only eighty feet in width, for the light- 
draught stern wheelers that ply these 
shallow waters. Yes, you have found a 
corner of the world where they use 
Christmas trees for channel buoys. You 
heave-to at a certain spot that to the un- 
initiated looks precisely like a thousand 
other spots, but your local sage explains 
that it lies just off a certain point and 
just below another, just above one special 
particular island and to windward of an- 
other, and the resultant of all this posi- 
tioning, the wiseacres say, is that it is al- 
ways in the favorite line of flight—the 
lead, they call it—of the flocks of ducks 
now dotting the sky, disturbed by so 
many flying craft. 

In feverish haste the batteries are 
launched, and the dozens of decoys 
thrown out are bobbing on the choppy 
waves in a way to fool the cunningest 
old drake that flies. These batteries are 
fearfully and wonderfully made. Pic- 
ture to yourself a floating coffin with a 
stout platform some three feet wide built 
out from the edge and resting on the wa- 
ter. To this platform are hinged wood- 
en frames covered with canvas, which, 
when the battery is in action, lie out upon 
the waves, but are folded in when the 
guns are unlimbered. They aid in steady- 
ing the frail mantrap, but chiefly serve to 
prevent waves from washing in over the 
unfortunate occupant. The wash is fur- 
ther stayed by strips of sheet lead tacked 
to the platform at the best protective an- 
gles, and which the gunner can bend up- 
ward and effectually keep out the water 
in all but the stormiest weather, when 
battery is discarded for blind. The bat- 
teries are anchored and are sunk level 
with the surface by means of the cast-iron 
decoys distributed upon the platform. A 
raised slat floor is in the bottom of the 
coffin to lift you above the reach of what 
water inevitably blows in while you medi- 
tate upon your pillow of wet, hard sand 
bags. 

Wrap yourself in blankets and lie full 
length in your lugubrious box, your head 


propped till your eyes are just above the 
coffin’s edge and can sweep the water. 
The boat sails away to beat up and down 
the sound frightening resting or feeding 
flocks and returning at intervals to gather 
the kills and put cripples out of misery. 
By this time guns are booming all around 
you with bangs of every timbre, from 
the sharp crack of the nitro powders to 
the cloud-compelling roar of old “rain- 
makers.” Hardly is the boat out of 
range when close to the surface skims 
a flock of the little plebeians of the sound, 
the ruddy ducks, which all Currituck calls 
boobies. How they can fly!’ A Marconi 
message is the only faster thing I know 
of. “Lead well and pull the trigger 
hard.”’ How you stare when you lead the 
front bird by six feet and the “tail-ender” 
whirls with a splash to death. No time 
to use a second gun on these little ras- 
cals, though rumor tells of a local pro- 
fessional who can successfully use three 
guns on them. So the battle opens, and 
develops. rapidly from skirmish to gen- 
eral engagement. A pair of black ducks 
are rushing toward you; how different is 
the splash of a dead duck from that of 
an alighting bird. Another pair of swift 
fliers tempts you; you make a splendid 
double kill and fairly gloat over them 
as you identify them as canvas backs. 
Every living thing upon Currituck is 
astir now. Long lines of geese fly high 
out of range; flocks of swans reflect the 
sunlight from their snowy plumage; a 
few brant divide the honors with the Can- 
ada geese, and everywhere, foreground, 
back ground, middle distance, thousands 
of scurrying ducks cleave the air in ner- 
vous flight. An immense flock heads 
toward your battery ; they see the decoys; 
they slant down to them from the upper 
air; they hover over them and are about 
to settle, their bodies hanging perpendicu- 
lar from the winnowing wings, the feet 
outstretched and vital parts exposed. 
You blaze into them in a volley, and it 
fairly rains redheads from the crowded 
flock. With second gun you take toll of 
them again as they leave. More black 
ducks, some widgeon, a small bunch of 
satin-headed mallards add to your score. 
The boobies pass unceasingly, but never 
decoy. In the distance glide the white 
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sails, allowing no rest to the frightened 
birds. It is strange that they do not 
leave the sound; but it seems not to oc- 
cur to them that the safety they so fran- 
tically seek may be had for a short flight 
out to sea. Your boat comes in to gather, 
and again sails back to her beating duties. 
Again that frantic flight swirls by you. 
It is wildly exciting, and often you can- 
not but yield to the temptation to be over 
hasty, and then score clean misses. Mid- 
day passes; the afternoon wears apace; 
it is colder now and flying clouds obscure 
the sun. But you hunger not nor feel 
the cold. The disagreeable discovery is 
made that ammunition is running low; 
you have underestimated the flight. But 
why be utterly greedy? Not more than 
two hours of shooting light remain at 
best, you have had rare sport, and as a 
beautiful big canvasback tumbles to your 
last shell you rise in your coffin and sig- 
nal your boat. You have killed—no mat- 
ter how many; plenty, no doubt. It is a 
wet and chilly task to take in the decoys 
and to fold and embark the batteries, but 
nothing can chill your spirits as in the 
gathering dusk of lowering clouds you 
scud before a rising wind, the spray fly- 
ing from your bows. Jo! triumphe! what 
a day ; and what a meal; and what raven- 
ing wolves to devour it; and what sweet 
and deep rest throughout the night, 
though fierce blasts may lash the sound 
to foamy madness, and howl outside the 
pane. 

The morning dawns gray and gusty, 
with snow squalls in the frosty air. Out- 
side your boatman struggles with Judas 
Iscariot, his co-conspirators and his ha- 
rem. The change of weather has render- 
ed it a propitious day for geese and swans, 
for it must be confessed that the best 
weather conditions for successfully hunt- 
ing the larger wild fowl are those under 
which a man is more or less of a fool to 
try it. You are soon in a blind, Judas 
and his betraying band tethered and an- 
chored a few yards away. Some duck 
decoys are set out, as well as several an- 
cient and battered swans. Numerous 
ducks come in and afford fair sport, but 
the geese at first will none of you, though 
great V’s of them outline on the distant 
sky. An hour passes, as does also an oc- 


casional duck. Suddenly a whispered, 
“Mark, swans,” makes you tingle to the 
finger tips. A small bunch of the majes- 
tic birds comes sweeping down upon you 
with their measured rhythmic beat of 
powerful pinions. They swerve neither 
to the right nor to the left, but paying no 
attention whatever to the decoys, they 
pass in heavy flight within range. Your 
task is easy, and the great birds’ resound- 
ing splash in the choppy waves sprinkles 
balm in every flying drop; you have won 
the despair and delight of the taxider- 
mist, an old male swan. At last a flock 
of geese heads toward the blind. Judas 
Iscariot cocks his head on one side and 
honks. Then the entire pirate gang be- 
gin to flap their clipped wings, bathe, 
dip, preen, ruffle their feathers, and honk 
incessantly, as who should tell the in- 
comers what a fine place this is in which 
to enjoy themselves. The strangers turn 
in; then, suspicious of the blind, veer 
away. Judas and his brethren redouble 
their gymnastics and honk to split their 
treacherous throats. You are so inter- 
ested in the antics of these trained decoys 
that you forget to be excited or breath- 
less or to have your heart skip a beat or 
two, or to ask yourself “Vill they come?” 
all of which seem, to judge from the lit- 
erature of the subject, to be the proper 
and accepted things to be done when 
geese are flying about you. Now they 
come in earnest, believing the base lies 
honked up at them by their traitorous rel- 
atives. In lumbering flight they break 
up their recular order as they conclude to 
alight, and flap about, every fellow for 
himself, and de’il take the hindmost. You 
get in four barrels of BB’s before they 
can get out of range. Beautiful, black- 
necked, white-cheeked fellows they are, 
and your cup of happiness slops right 
over into the saucer. 

You have several such visits during the 
morning, including a bunch of the rarer 
brant ; and every time the blandishments 
of the deceiver prove a fatal attraction. 
The trained geese seem actually to com- 
prehend the situation, and to honk and 
splash with malicious intent; not merely, 
as some claim, through eagerness to join 
the passing flocks. It is a most interest- 
ing exhibition of bird intelligence. 
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But now the wind shifts to northwest 
and the blue sky gleams in patches “big 
enough to make a Dutchman a pair of 
breeches,” through rifts in the clouds, 
while the yet hidden sun is sending down 
long pencils of rays to gild the far away 
reaches of the sound. With the clearing 
weather all the geese tower far above 
the range of the guns, and the old, old 


lines of your boyhood’s proverb are traced 

to their origin: 

“Everything is lovely, and the goose honks 
high.” 

Chilled to the bones, you give it up 
and pull for the house, where a hot toddy 
and your own thrills of exultant success 
conquer the cold and reassure you that 
life, in Currituck at least, is worth the 
living. 


THE END 


i na 
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The reward of skill 

















THE LADY OF THE LAKE 


a. Me 
ELIGIOUSLY, every year for the 


R last fifteen years, when Palmer 

has said “Good bye” to us at the 
club, I have promised to run up and spend 
a week or so with him at his camp in the 
Adirondacks before the summer should be 
over ; and, irreligiously, I suppose, I have 
broken my promise just fourteen times. 
But last summer I kept my word, and 
went. 

I don’t know that I shall ever go to 
Palmer’s place again, though I spent fif- 
teen of the pleasantest days of my life 
there. 

It’s all right when you're there; but 
it’s the deuce and all getting there. Pal- 
mer says that’s the beauty of it. But I 
can’t see much beauty, after traveling 
three hundred miles by railroad from 
New York, in jolting over granite boul- 
ders, scaling mountain sides and falling 
over precipices in a buckboard wagon 
for seven or eight hours at a stretch, in 
order to reach the lake, and then sitting 
in a cramped position in a little boat while 
a man rows you six miles to Palmer's 
cottage. 

It’s all right when you get there, as I 
said before. The “cottage” is a mansion; 
and, though far from the beaten track of 
civilization, you dine with all the pomp 
and circumstance of Delmonico’s, for Pal- 
mer has the finest chef by whom it was 
ever my good fortune to be fed. 

What is stranger still—for, in the city, 
Palmer is rated as a first-class Bohemian 
—in this backwoods cottage of his every- 
thing is conducted with the propriety and 
decorum of a lady’s drawing-room. 

Most hospitable of hosts and prince of 
entertainers is Seaton Palmer. 

3esides myself, Palmer had _ three 
guests. Not one of us had met another, 
until we came together under the roof of 
this mutual, and, apparently, in every 
case, intimate friend. 

One of my fellow guests was an Eng- 
lishman, another a Chicago gentleman, 
and the third a mining engineer from Col- 
orado. All of them were men of educa- 


Tiffany 


tion and breeding ; delightful companions, 
full of information and fun. 

Ten days we spent in hunting, fishing, 
tramping, rowing, swimming, and revol- 
ver practice, with cloudless skies, warm 
days and cool nights. 

Every day we had matins and evensong 
from the bluejay and bobolinks; with 
grand opera in the afternoons from a 
well-trained chorus of Princeton tigers— 
curiously striped black-and-yellow flies— 
mosquitoes, and myriad other nameless 
bugs, that made the heat seem animate. 

On the afternoon of the eleventh day 
we had climbed to an eminence known as 
the “lookout,” situated at an altitude of 
some six hundred feet above the lake. 
There was a shanty, open in front, in 
which we lounged, smoking our pipes 
and sipping the cool lager that Palmer’s 
“outdoor” man had toilfully provided for 
our delectation. 

Looking out over the undulating hills, 
which stretched away, mile after mile, in- 
to the dim, hazy distance, with not a 
break on foot or slope or summit in the 
virgin timber that wrapped them like a 
garment without seam, our English 
friend entertained us to a little original 
high-falutin’. Pointing around with the 
stem of the pipe that he had just taken 
from his lips, he said: 

“Methinks the spirit of our old friend 
Gladstone must haunt these primeval for- 
ests, gliding with ghostly step and spectral 
ax in hand, gloating in silent glee over the 
possibilities presented of a congenial oc- 
cupation, inexhaustible until the crack of 
doom.” 

“T was just wondering,” I said, “what 
it is that makes this place seem so un- 
human in its loneliness. It isn’t the solem- 
nity of it that overpowers my imagina- 
tion. That doesn’t appeal to me very 
much. I have just arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the solitude of this lake and its 
surroundings is made appalling by the 
fact that I haven’t seen a woman’s face 
since I’ve been here.” 
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“A woman’s face?” Palmer repeated. 
“Have you seen a woman?” 

“No—certainly not,” I replied. 

“The reason I asked was this,” said 
Palmer. “In one of the three cottages 
that you pass at the other end of the lake 
in coming to my place live two women. 
I have seen both of them, but only the 
face of one—the servant. She is an In- 
dian—not a native Indian, but an East 
Indian—a Hindoo woman. She is a per- 
fect Amazon in physique, though come- 
ly enough in features. The mistress sel- 
dom leaves the cottage or the grounds 
immediately surrounding it; and never, 
by day or night, without a thick veil, 
which prevents any one seeing her face. 
I know nothing of her history, and con- 
jecture nothing. All I know is that these 
two women live alone, and neither pay 
nor receive visits. They fare sumptuous- 
ly, for the Hindoo woman fetches their 
supplies from the clubhouse and always 
gets the best of everything. She doesn’t 
speak English, but brings written orders 
for what she wants.” 

“Are they here every summer ?’ I asked 
Palmer. 

“They have been here every summer 
for the last twelve years. The cottage 
belongs to an old fellow named Stoker, 
whose guests they nominally are; for the 
rules of the club forbid an owner renting 
his cottage to any one but a member. But 
Stoker has been living in California for 
the last fifteen years, and there’s nothing 
to be got out of him. The lady is a wom- 
an of magnificent physique and, by the 
freedom and grace of her movements, I 
should judge comparatively young.” 

“You have lost your locket,” I said to 
Stevens, our English friend. 

In picking it up to hand it to him I 
could not help seeing the miniature with- 
in it, for in falling from his watchguard 
the locket had sprung open. 

“A very beautiful face,” I remarked, 
impertinently, perhaps; and I detained 
the locket for an instant to glance again 
at the miniature. 

“Did you ever see her?”’ Stevens asked 
quickly. 

“Yes; once,” I answered. 

“Where?” the Englishman demanded 
almost brusquely, as it seemed to me; 





but, then, that’s an English way of speak- 
ing. 

“In London,” I replied. 

“How long ago?” was Stevens’ next 
question. 

“It was in the year of the Queen’s gold- 
en jubilee. I heard her sing at the Crys- 
tal Palace.” 

“So did I,” said Stevens, apparently 
disappointed at my information. 

“And it’s somewhat singular, when I 
come to think of it,” I added. “She was 
a young lady of some reputation, and 
more promise, as a singer; and I have 
never heard of her appearing in public, 
since that night.” 

“Nor anybody else,” said Stevens, with 
a sigh. 

“Is that Alice Leclerc you’re talking 
about ?” Palmer inquired. 

“Yes; that was her name,” I answered. 

“Why, did you never hear the story 
about her?” Palmer asked. 

“T never did,” was my reply. 

“Well, I wasn’t in England at the 
time,” said Palmer; “but there was a 
story, and I remember it very well. At 
a concert in the Crystal Palace, presum- 
ably the one at which you were present, 
a telegram was handed to Miss Leclerc as 
she stepped off the stage. After reading 
it, she turned very pale; and her maid 
thought she was going to faint. But the 
Leclere just gave a little sob, ordered her 
carriage, put on Her cloak and drove to 
her hotel. The next day it was learned 
that she had left London; and no one 
ever knew where she went, or what be- 
came of her. Some thought she had 
sought seclusion.on account of the death 
of a lover; but no one knows. Anyway, 
she has never appeared in public since, 
and the world lost in her one of the pur- 
est sopranos that ever sang a note. So, 
at least, I have been told by musical peo- 
ple, who pretend to know,” said Palmer 
in conclusion. 

After dinner that night we were sit- 
ting out on the verandah enjoying the 
cool breeze from the lake while Palmer 
fixed up some bobs that he proposed to 
try from the end of the pier with a new 
acetylene lamp that had come in the pre- 
vious day along with other “supplies.” 

The moon was not up yet and the night 
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was pitch-dark. Not a reflection was to 
be seen in the black waters of the lake, 
which lay cold and motionless, almost at 
our feet. 

Suddenly from out the inky darkness, 
across the intervening water, came the 
tones of a woman’s voice, which I recog- 
nized immediately, though I had heard 
it only once before. 

It was the incomparable soprano of the 
missing Leclerc. 

She was singing “The Lost Chord,” 
and as she came nearer in the boat pro- 
pelled by her faithful Hindoo, the 
strange, wistful pathos of the theme was 
borne to us in tones of singular sweet- 
ness and purity. 

Stevens slipped from the verandah 
without attracting any particular atten- 
tion, and as the singer reached the last 
stanza, “It may be that Death’s bright 
angel,’ Palmer’s factotum came out from 
the cottage, and announced that the lamp 
was ready. 

Palmer went in, and returning almost 
immediately with something under his 
coat, beckoned to the rest of us, and we 
followed him noiselessly down to the pier- 
head. 
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We reached it just as the lady of the 
lake came, in the refrain, to the words, 
‘‘It may be that only in Heaven;” 
and Palmer's acetylene lamp flashed out 
over the face of the waters. 

Directly in front of the cottage, and 
not more than twenty yards from where 
we stood, was the boat with its two wom- 
en occupants. Side by side with it was 
another boat, belonging to ner, and 
Alice Leclerc and Roger Stevens sat 
hand clasped in hand. 

As our light fell upon them they turn- 
ed, and the man and woman exchanged a 
few whispered words. Then Stevens 
stepped lightly into the vacant seat be- 
hind Miss Leclerc, leaving Palmer’s boat 
to drift at its pleasure; the Hindoo, at 
a sign from her mistress, gave a few 
swift strokes with the right oar, their boat 
swerved round and shot from our shaft 
of light into the all-embracing darkness, 
and that was the last we saw of Roger 
Stevens or Alice Leclerc. 

Both disappeared from human ken as 
mysteriously as she had disappeared thir- 
teen vears before; and though Stevens 
may have found a missing" bride, the 
world is still the loser of a prima-donna. 


AT TWILIGHT 


A fringe of reeds and rushes 
Along the river’s hem 

Foretells the coming twilight 
With its solemn requiem. 


For the peace of a day that’s dying. 
As the twilight fades and fades 

And the shadow of each willow 
Far into the water wades. 


The overhanging sedges 
At the marshy edges don 
Their garb of murky mourning, 
While the waters whisper on. 


The nightfall breezes sighing 
Ruffle the gloomy face 
Of the silent stream and sombre— 
A day has run its race. 


—FRANK FARRINGTON 








FLUSHED 


Edgar D. Price 


INE gun, this!” The speaker threw 
it to his sallow cheek with a quick, 
practiced motion learned many 

years ago. 

“You can bet,” said the owner of the 
gun; “I’ve had her rebored, and f just 
allow to make Essex County, New Jer- 


sey’s welkin ring this fall with her. It’s 
a great year for game. Tim, you 


couldn’t run up and shoot ‘round for a 
day or two?” coaxingly. 

‘Twas the voice of the tempter. The 
Reverend Timothy was strangely shaken 
by this chance meeting with the chum of 
his boyhood, and impulses long since 
thought dead stirred his blood. It must 
be the handsome brown gun that burned 
so in his hands, but he felt suddenly weak 
and unable to resist the coaxing voice. 

“Henrietta,” he said with a wintry 
smile, ‘“‘and—and it wouldn’t be right 
for a preacher of the Word to——” 

‘“There’s'no end o’ red and gray squir- 
rels and the pa’tridges are thick—big 
fat ones,” said the wicked one. “And 
I've got the likeliest young setter I’m a- 
breakin’ in a 

“T’'ll come, if I can fix it with Henri- 
etta,” said the parson, giving way with a 
rush. 

“Needn’t give no notice, just come any 
time after the law’s off, ten days from 
now, and inquire for Squire Hillstin’s 
place; I'll have a gun, et. cet., for you, 
and we'll have a shoot like we used to 
when we was boys,” said the farmer in 
parting. 

Henrietta, the divine’s masterful better 
half was a trifle worried during the days 
succeeding the chance meeting with the 
man with the gun, over her husband’s 
health. 

“Aren’t you well, Timothy ?” she asked 
sharply one morning after he had passed 
a restless night. ‘You kept jumping in 
your sleep and muttering, ‘flushed, flush- 
ed, oh, oh’—sure enough you are flush- 
ed,” as a wave of red crept over the guilty 
face; “mercy me! I believe you're going 
to have a fever!” 





“No; I’m not, Henrietta,” protested 
the minister; “but ah, I think a little 
change would do me good, and I have 
arranged to conduct—ah, a series of 
open-air meetings with a friend of mine 
in New Jersey, in—ah, the mountain 
section.” 

“In November!” she said. 

“They have no time till then, what with 
summer boarders, and—ah, the crops,” 
said the perspiring man. 

Mrs. Henrietta said no more, but her 
suspicions were roused. 

The worst was confirmed in the good 
woman’s mind when, after an effusive 
farewell, her husband was shortly seen 
alighting at the ferry with a young and 
pretty member of his flock, and gallantly 
carrying her baggage to be checked. The 
informant, of course, could not know 
that the meeting was entirely unpremedi- 
tated. 

“Oh, Timothy, Timothy,” cried the 
betrayed wife; then, with indomitable 
spirit, “I'll go hunting for them, and pity 
the hussy when I set my eyes on her!” 





* * * * * 


It was the fifth day of the “open air 
meetings,” and with “Zeph,” the young 
setter ranging ahead, two hunters leisure- 
ly tramped over the Sussex hills, rich 
with autumn air mellow as wine. 

“I’m a poor fallen sinner, Henry,” said 
one, as they plodded along. “My wife 
think’s I’m up here somewhere conduct- 
ing open-air meetings—I couldn’t muster 
up courage to tell her the truth; she 
would never have let me come!” 

Henry laughed loud and long. 

“Now, Tim, don’t go to reproaching 
yourself, he said; “you’ve had the time of 
your life! Let’s see; the first day we 
were out we got nine brace and you pick- 
ed three birds clean that night and slept 
like a log for fourteen hours. We've 


done pretty nearly as well every day, 
‘specially counting them woodcock we 
picked up and the five gray squirrels. 
You're being made over, man, and the 




















Lord above, or your unsuspecting wife 
to home won't never lay these few days 
of happiness and health against you, if 
you have been deceiving a bit. Anyhow, 
you're hid like a pa’tridge in a clump of 
bushes among these hills, where your 
wife can’t find you if she wants to, and 
Get your gun’ ready, Zeph’s nosing 
something !”” 

They were close to the main road 
where it ran through a patch of woods. 
A rickety vehicle suddenly emerges into 
view, bearing a stout passenger, a lady, 
who, at the sight of the twe hunters, 





FLUSHED. 


promptly grabbed the reins, and stopping 
the horse, set foot on the ground and 
made for them. At the sight, one of 
the hunters stood stock still, as pale as 
death. 

“Henrietta!” he gasped. 

“Timothy,” said the stout lady smart- 
ly, “come home to your reckoning; lucky 
for you there was no truth in that girl 
story !” 

“Flushed!” said Timothy’s companion, 
calling the dog and making a beeline for 
the woods! 


WITH HOUND AND GUN 


With hound and gun the hunter goes 
Far out across the trackless snows, 
His keenest energies intent 
On following a wilding scent, 
Along the trail which no man knows. 


If days their dullest cares disclose, 
He need not stay to count his woes— 
But finds again his best content 

With hound and gun. 


He heeds not any wind that blows, 
Nor idle word of friends or foes, 
When with his hour of sport is blent 
The freedom of the ways unpent; 
Ah, we do well to envy those 
With hound and gun! 
—CHARLOTTE BECKER 
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‘ALRIVER DAY;WITH ED. 


,El Comancho 


‘og ESS go fishin’ said Ed as he sat 
down on an empty nail keg and 
loaded his black pipe. 

“When ?” 

“Now.” 

“Where ?” 

“Down ’n th’ riffies. Reckon we could 
sure get some Balaams. Sun nice ’n 
warm; south wind. Hoppergrasses fall- 
in’ off'n th ’willer branches. Rain yister- 
day. Curt Barkus wants to go ‘long 
with his camera. He ain’t much on fish- 
in’ but he’s a heap on pictur’in’. Klon- 
eas chaco?” 

“All right, I'll go. Wait till I call the 
Kid and get my outfit.” 

“Awright, come by the house. So long.” 

Ed is tall and knotted like an oak tree 
that has grown half its life in thick tim- 
ber and then left for the other half stand- 
ing in a clearing. He won't get civilized 
at all. I thought once he would when he 
started to wearing a necktie in the place 
where his collar button ought to be in 
his flannel shirt; but that’s as far as he 
ever got and of late years he’s gone and 
lost himself somewhere in that desert of 
sage brush and sand that edges around 
Salt Lake—or else he’s gone up among 
the grim, bare hills that fence in that 
desert and attract men like Ed., because 
they are lonely and the abiding place of 
solitude. When I heard from him last he 
was up Seattle way, just as grim, silent 
and uncivilized as ever. I know, because 
a friend who knows him and who puts in 
his time about equally between civilized 
-places and the lonely trails met Ed. up on 
Pike street one night and had a potlatch 
with him and told me about it in Chicago 
a couple of months later. If Ed. happens 
to see this yarn I want him to get back on 
the reservation and register. 

But I started to tell you about that day 
on the river before Ed. lost himself to the 
rest of the tribe. 

“Got to ketch some hoptoads for bait 

first thing, I reckon,” he said as he got 

his rig ready for a trial with the big 
channel cats. 





“How “bout big yellow “hoppers, ain't 
they better?’ asked the Kid; but then the 
Kid was young and a good bit of a ten- 
derfoot who had his little habit of “put- 
ting in” just where he didn’t fit. 





“The early part of the fight”’ 


Ed. grunted. Curt Barkus, the official 
photographer, said nothing, but got out 
his war implements and prepared to pho- 
tograph the whole outfit anywhere and 
everywhere, when anything should hap- 
pen or when nothing happened, just as 
the case might be. 

I got out a big yellow May fly and 
looped it on my leader because I had an 
idea that a channel catfish wasn’t wise 
enough to tell the difference between a 
big yellow grasshopper and a yellow May 
fly unless he tasted both, and I knew that 
a taste of yellow May would prove a 
whole lot disastrous. Of course I was 
ready for war before Ed. had captured 
his first froz, and I waded out among the 
riffles where the current bore off from 
the head of the island and twisted in bub- 
bling loops and swirls about, midstream, 
carrying all the floating drift on its sur- 
face. That I knew was the place where 


the yellow grasshoppers would float after 
the south wind tumbled them off of the 
willows in the bend above the island. 
Curt and the Kid sat in the shade of the 
cottonwoods that grew on the sandy bluff 
where the current ate away the shore. 
I whipped the swirls with the yellow 

















A RIVER DAY WITH ED. 


May fly where I knew the under-water 
rocks made cool and shaded loafing 
places for the big channel catfish. I had 
fished those riffles full many times be- 
fore, and I used the Sherlock Holmes 
method of ‘“deductions’—thereby arriv- 
ing at the conclusion that I would get a 
a bite sooner or later because the wind 
blew from the south, knocking grasshop- 
pers off of the willows to float in the cur- 
rent and be seen by the waiting fish. 

I was right, for Ed. was still chasing 
frogs when I coupled on to a big fellow 
who made a mistake about the yellow 
May and tasted it. 

It was business from that time on for 
a few minutes, but I put a little science 
and a lot of line into the game and end- 
ed by stringing the first one of the day. 
Curt, of course, got his camera working 
as soon as the trouble began, and secured 
a good picture of the early part of the 
fight. 

Meantime Ed. got a pocketful of frogs 
and took to the water lower down. Ed. 
is no tyro when it comes to feeding frogs 
to the fishes, and had managed to con- 
nect with several fish by the time I work- 
ed:along down stream to the bridge pier. 

I got hold of a good one just under 





’ 


“A good one just under the bridge’ 


this bridge and had a peck of trouble 
with him because he insisted on mixing 


up with a lot of rocks that the bridge” 


builders had left just where the water 
could fret against them for years ‘to 
come—in fact, I think that particular 
catfish knew every hole-and corner -in 


sn 
no 
on 


that whole rock pile, for he tried his 
best to tangle himself up, and it required 
a nice bit of play to keep him fighting the 
current: instead of sulking in the under- 
water caverns of the rocks. 

In twenty minutes or so I had him 
with his nose out of water and gasping 
for breath in the current, and the Kid 
slipped him on the stringer five minutes 
later. 





““See what your old frog missed” 


Then I went ashore for a while, to 
loaf on the sand and watch Ed. casting 
his frog among the foam bells. Ed. had 
indifferent luck because of his ideas re- 
garding frogs, and in the end he, too, 
came out of the water and adjusted his 
long legs to fit the curves of the sand bar. 

We smoked and rested there while we 
listened to the song of the hurrying river 
and discussed the obtuseness of catfish, 
Ed. still insisting that a small frog was 
the best September bait, while I “de- 
ducted”’ for his benefit and proceeded to 
explain that as a general proposition I 
thought he was right, but for that par- 
ticular sunshiny afternoon, when the 
south wind blew, I insisted that a big 
yellow hopper was best and a yellow May 
fly a mighty good substitute for the real 
thing, and* betfer to fish with because it 
required the fisher’s art to back it up 


sufficiently well-to fool the fish, and make 


thent bite. - While we argued good-natur- 
edly ‘a fish broke water in the riffle just in 
front of uss 

“Go-try him with your frog, Ed.,” I 
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said. “Then if you fail I'll feed him a 

yellow May fly and see what he does.” 
Ed. waded in and tackled him, only 

to fail. Then I came in behind him and 





“* Twenty-five pounds of channel catfish” 


cast my feather bug. The water exploded, 
and I was busy with a two-pounder al- 
most immediately—on account of the 
feather bug aforesaid—and in a few min- 
utes I held him up for Ed. to look at be- 
fore I gave him to the Kid to string. 

“See what your old frog missed?” I 
said as Ed. turned around. 

“Yep. I’m goin’ for hoppers right 
now.” 

Ed. harvested yellow grasshoppers for 


half an hour and then came back to help 
get the rest of the mess. 

I climbed over the rocks in the riffles 
until I got tired, and then sat down on 
shore to watch Ed. fight a few nice ones 
in the shade of the bridge pier. 

When the. shadows grew long we 
counted noses and concluded we had 
enough for all hands and that by the 
time we got home and cleaned our fish 
the women folks would be about ready to 
proceed with the kitchen chemistry that 
makes a fish good to eat. 

“Here,” said the Kid, as he handed me 
the whole string, “pose as the lone fisher- 
man and let Curt make a picture of you, 
so when you tell a fish story after this 
yeu can produce the goods to back it up.” 

So I posed and Curt did the rest, but 
I want it distinctly understood that Ed. 
caught about half of that string, and as 
far as I am concerned the picture is a 
bluff, for I’m entitled to about half as 
many as I seem to own as I stand there 
alone on the river bank with twenty-five 
pounds of channel catfish making my 
arm ache while Curt got the focus. 

I didn’t think that was fair to Ed., and 
besides I wanted a picture of that un- 
civilized partner of mine; so we took the 
fish off of the string and ran a willow 
stick through their gills. Then the off- 
cial photographer made another picture 
that shows the catch better and brings 
Ed. into it in good shape in spite of his 
natural modesty. And that’s how it hap- 
pened one bright September day in Ne- 
braska before Ed. lost himself. 
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10,000 Miles With Paddle 


The adventures of Alvah Dorsey James and Barton 
Haxall Noland, two young Americans, in the longest 
and most venturesome skiff cruise ever 


undertaken. 











** Field and Stream,’ in the interest of noreliy and the accomplishment cf an extraordinary died, which comes 


within the scape of the Literary tunction «+f Uus periodical, engagea the serv ces of two young men 
to carry out a skiff cruise on more extended lines and of 
nat tre from any, we believe, yct undertaken. The distance 


borsey James and Barton Hasdl Noland 


the schedule af the trip covers a year of time. 
Irvington, Virginit, with the 
to the Deluewre Bay 
River and Raritan Bay to the laner New Vouk Bay 


the 3. Law ence River and down the same to the Gulf of St. Lawrence 


Messrs. Alrah 
a different 


to be traveled is approximateiy ten thousand miles, and 
On the morning of the 29th of May, the expevition was started fiom 
following as their route: Down Chesapeake 
Thence throug’ the Delaware River to T.enton and on throuvh the 


Bay to the Atlintic oast, holding the same 


Raritan Ccnal. Raritan 


Through the Hudson River to Lakes Geovge and Champlain, on to 


Thence they will follo-v the ocean coast down the 


Atlantic seaboard to the Gulf of Mex'co, and around the gulf coast to Texas, their destination. The young men are 
traveling in a St Lawrence River skiff (as shoun in the actual photograph abore), 18 feet in lenath and 4 feet beam, 


and are 


using as a means of locomotion oars and paddles exclusivelu. 
experiences, and take photographs for exclusive publication 


They will write articles bearing on their 


n this magazine, throughout the trip. 


Part V. From Eastport, Me., to Gloucester, Mass. 


HOUGH the past month’s work has been 
the most tedious and hard, the time seems 
to have passed more rapidly than any 

month of thecruise. I can look back at the vision 
of our camp just above Eastport and it appears 
only a morning or two ago that we broke it. The 
date actually was the twenty-first of Septem- 
ber. We rushed into Eastport with a terrible 
current down the St. Croix River, and out 
again after provisioning the Dipper for what 
we supposed the greater part of the Maine 
coast. What we did actually provision her for 
was a very small part of the coast indeed. 

On this trip, you know, we go in for adven- 
ture and experience, very little matter the 
consequences. So, when I jumped off at East- 
port and was told the post office was half a 
mile down the street, I hailed the first wagon 
bound in that direction—there were no cars— 
and told the driver he could take me aboard. 
He did. I clambered over his wheel and seat- 
ed myself on the port side of a grocery wag- 
on. As we went merrily down the street I 
saw Eastport. and the greatness of Eastport 
came in my right ear in volumes. The captain 
of the affair told me that Eastport was ac- 
tually the finest city of its size on the coast, 
and he had traveled a great deal. ! will say 





this for it: They put up some good sardines 
there, and many of them, and charge very 
high for everything. Eastport was the first 
American soil we had landed on since leaving 
Lake Champlain July the tenth, and we nat- 
urally felt a little at home in the place. 

But we grabbed the tip end of an ebb tide 
that same morning, and ran out of the harbor 
with it, and soon saw Eastport from a distance 
and then didn’t see it at all. Grand Manan, 
the most picturesque island I ever saw, loomed 
up on the port bow. The sun shone and we 
headed on our journey all the afternoon. 
About two o’clock Quoddy Light was on the 
starboard. As we passed the place a female 
came to the fence and threw a bucket of water 
over, and stopped to gaze at two oarsmen scuf- 
fling against a head tide. When we leveled 
the glasses at her we laughed to see her drop 
the pail and choose hurriedly the shortest path 
to the house. 

We put some of the most barren-looking 
land abaft the Dipper’s starboard quarter that 
afternoon I expect it is possible to find in the 
State of Maine, or anywhere. No houses, but 
rocks studded with scant and scrubby vege- 
tation. No sign of animal life but sheep. We 
had an extra good place to camp that night— 
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fine seclusion; (no, no potato patches). But 
during the night we had to crawl under every 
blanket we had, and sometime near the morn- 
ing John asked me what I thought had hap- 
pened to the atmosphere. When we arose we 
found a heavy frost and some ice, which, to 
Virginians, was a queer experience. That, by 
the way, is the only ice we have seen made 
during the fall. 

When we were traveling down the St. Law- 
rence River and the Gulf as far as Gaspe, it 
Was just as much a matter of course for us to 
have a fair wind as it was to run day by day. 
We never questioned where the wind was com- 
ing from, nor thought about it. It was always 
either southwest, or due west, and occasionally 
northwest, all of which were fair. It was very 
rarely we ever got the slightest bit damp. In 


portions of the Atlantic sea-line magnificent, 
but a choppy, nasty, wetting lot of seas that 
kill every bit of headway, no matter how hard 
one rows, just the minute the oars are out of 
water. So our experience on the Maine coast 
in this respect was bitter. It meant a wetting 
every day until we laid in two suits of oil 
clothes, which, though disagreeable to work in, 
we were obliged to come to. 

I remember one night—it was somewhere 
not very far over the Maine line—that we 
dubbed the worst yet. And it was very bad. 
We had dodged in behind the islands out of a 
southeaster. A heavy swell was running as 
a result of wind from that quarter. In at- 
tempting to cross a broad bay between two 
islands we were caught in the center of it in 
a howling northwester that started stiff and 














The Dipper at Cushing's Island, showing Mr. Cushing on board 


other words, the journey, with a few excep- 
tional days, was a pink tea. Understand, I am 
taking a very liberal view of pink teas. And 
this reference applies to nothing east of Mont 
Louis. From the latter place the winds be- 
came contrary, gradually getting worse and 
worse until the coast of Maine was reached, 
when the climax was sighted over the bow, 
The prevailing winds in this section of the 
country are unquestionably from the south- 
west or thereabouts, and when we reached the 
Maine coast our course lay southwest. Now, 
in our eyes, if there is one thing more abom- 
inable than another, it is to row a boat ina 
head chop sea, such as ranges along -the ocean 
coast of the Pine Tree State. You know the 
tide there cuts the swell down. .The big roll 
isn’t found up there that makes some other 


increased rapidly. That bay then was the 
meanest looking place and the dampest place 
one would care to find in search of such a 
relic. The change of clothing that we had in 
the compartment was damp from yesterday, 
and by the time we landed on the far island 
those we had on were wet through. There 
was only one landing we could make, and could 
find absolutely no shelter for our tent from 
about the heaviest wind we had yet seen, and 
that a cold, cutting one. We barricaded the 
tent, when it was up, with boughs and bushes, 
and both of us huddled close to our Khotal 
oil stove, shivering and awfully hungry. On 
the stove we put a pot of potato hash, and 
we tasted it so often to see if it was done that 
there was very little of it left when the real 
time came. It is only fair to say that we took 

















turns tasting. It is such nights as these that 
if one is ever going to get homesick he feels 
its pangs. 

But in speaking of barren, deserted-looking 
lands, the sight of them didn’t last long. We 
camped on Sunday night, the second day out 
of Eastport, on an extremely pretty island 
known as Cross Island, which is, I under- 
stand, a little conspicuous because it was of- 
fered to the Rough Riders as a recuperating re- 
sort. We came abreast of Cross Island about 
three o'clock, and tossed up a cent to find out 
whether or not we should land. And then 
went contrary to what it said, jumped out in 
a nice little nook and put up the tent. 

And from Cross Island on we viewed those 
scenic islands that are already known to fame, 
but high and wild looking and picturesque, 
nevertheless. 

I noticed recently, in an old journal, refer- 
ence to a voyage of discovery to the Maine 
coast, which made mention of the fact that the 
discoverers passed many gallant islands before 
coming to anchor. Our ideas of gallantry 
fortunately differ from that, but it goes to 
show that they were thought something special 
centuries back. 

But there is an idea floating about the coast 
of the State that might appropriately be term- 


ed the “three-hundred-and-sixty-five-island 
idea.” We bit at this information in Lake 
George, and even looked credulous when a 


wit insisted that there was a piece of rock 
showing only for leap-year. And when we 
were told that there were three hundred and 
sixty-five islands in Passamaquoddy Bay the 
thing seemed a little strange. Upon reaching 
Penobscot Bay we cornered a bureau of in- 
formation who insisted that the same number 
were inclosed there. We refused to even listen 
to such a thing in Casco Bay. At Portland I 
got hold of a gentleman's coat button there, 
gave it an impatient shake, and asked him if 
he had any object, remunerative or otherwise, 
in saying that there are three hundred and 
sixty-five islands in Casco Bay. 

“Now, since you are so emphatic about the 
matter,” he said, “though a great many people 
say that the bay does contain that number of 
islands, personally I am inclined to think that 
there are not more than two hundred.” And 
if we had cornered a few other gentlemen fur- 
ther “down” the State, we would doubtless 
have gotten some similar confessions. 

However, it is a small matter, and one in 
which no one loses. 

We were given a forcible introduction to the 
hospitality of Maine at Cross Island, and the 
introduction was backed up all the way along 
the coast, especially at Jonesport. There we 
were immense, unless they gave us taffy, which 
I don’t believe, as they gave us a whole lot 
of other things along with it. Taffy, you 
know, is usually served up alone.. I can see 
Mr. Mansfield now, leaning over the pier at his 
factory. (I mention his name for a purpose 
which will be disclosed later.) 

“What the devil did you say? From Vir- 
ginia in that thing? What’s the trouble? 
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Mental derangement, love, or what? For 
goodness sake come up and tell us about it.” 

When we returned to our boat she was pro- 
visioned with fish in three ways: fresh, sar- 
dines and smoked. The gentleman whose 
name I have mentioned told us, in speaking 
of Jonesport as a fish country, that herring 
are so thick there at this time of the year that 
at night, by means of a light, the men go out 
in dories and scoop them up with dip nets, 
thousands at a time. 

And next we see Bar Harbor, looking dreamy 
under a midday sun across Bar Harbor Bay. 
One surprise that this remarkable place had 
for us was that it isn’t on the ocean; instead 
it is situated on the inside of Mt. Desert Isl- 
and. The place itself is a setting of hotels, 
and city small stores, and tourists’ catch- 
corners, backed up by a low mountain and 
surrounded by modern palaces. Mr. Cush- 
ing, at Portland, the owner of Cushing’s Isl- 
and, a resort, in speaking of Bar Harbor 
said that well-to-do, modest people come here, 
speaking of his island, but those with money 
and jewels to display go to Bar Harbor. Un- 
derstand there is no bathing immediately at the 
latter place. Just a dreamy, rocky, elegantly 
beautiful resort. We camped just across from 
it, after receiving some cold-weather supplies 
from Mr. Burkhard, and a new set of oars 
and locks from the Spaulding St. Lawrence 
Boat Company, the builders of the Dipper. 

We wormed our way round from Bar Har- 
bor to Southwest Harbor, and spoke a south- 
west wind which seemed fitting, which came 
over with such violence as to drive us ashore, 
where we remained until the next morning, 
which was Sunday. 

It dawned nasty and foggy. We had an 
early visitor in camp who knew the name of 
every lighthouse for many miles around, and 
because we asked him the name of one he 
amused himself and bored us by running them 
off in strings of dozens. 

We went around Bass Harbor Light that 
morning in a drizzling rain, and headed across 
a broad bay for a set of narrows, the name of 
which I have forgotten. We hadn’t as yet 
gotten oil clothing. The water was almost 
calm, and what little wind there was was 
fair. This fair wind and smooth sea was a 
luxury, and we made up our minds that rain 
or not we were going to make the best of it. 
That was before it came over hard. But ina 
short time such a downpour! We first felt 
a little damp in places, then we felt damp 
in more places, and a little later felt wet 
all over. It ran down our trousers’ legs 
and surged in our boots. Big drops ran down 
our backs, and I felt the water streaming off 
my hair onto my face. The cry was then, the 
first shore, up with. the tent and a fire. We 
landed half an hour afterwards. It. was a sop- 
py camp we made, depend upon it.. Imagine 
cutting boughs for a bed to keep off the wet 
ground, when every chop meant the shaking of 
a tree, and volumes of water, measuring noth- 
ing less than quarts, coming chasing down. 

I wrote Mr. Burkhard at Portland that it 

















As evening falls on a lonely site 


was well we were there, for we stood a chance 
of being sent to the Mt. Hope of Maine, with 
Portland on the brain. It was a hard place 
to reach. We passed Rockland and stopped 
in to learn that the Columbia had beaten the 
Shamrock. Rockland is a very fair little city, 
basking in its lobster industry and limestone 
kilns. 

We always answer lots of questions, and are 
often treated very kindly where the Dipper 
stops at various wharves in the cities, while 
one of us goes up-town. A reporter at Port- 
land called the fellow who remained in the 
boat the Anchor Watch, and also misspelled his 
name. And, in consequence, Mr. So-And-So, 
the Anchor Watch, is sure to hit home. 


At Rockland a fellow in a sloop called us 
over alongside. 

“Now,” he said, “you fellows are from 
Virginia, and like lobsters, I know; all Vir- 
ginians do. I’ve got a few in here I brought 
to a friend. They are under size you under- 
stand, but I am going to give them to you 
and depend upon your keeping it quiet.” 
(There is a ten-and-a-half-inch length law ap- 
plying to lobsters.) We kept it quiet, and en- 
joyed them the more. 

I have remarked that we have often been 
taken for Government officials, and along this 
line let me note a coincidence that happened 
just off the Kennebec River. We wanted to 
buy some of these small.lobsters. We always 








Sleep is sweet for us anywhere 
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do, because in the first place they are cheaper 
and, secondly, they are better. We hailed an 
old fellow rowing a dory from his traps. 

“I say, there,” we hollowed, “have you any 
small lobsters in there?” 

The old man sized us up in a minute. 

“No,” he says, “I hain’t!” And the stress 
he put on the “hain’t,” had we really been 
Government men would have carried us along- 
side, I am sure. 

We have considerable to run in this article, 
so we must pass many islands and monoton- 
ous occurrences, and go into Portland harbor. 
We didn’t do anything very wonderful in that 
city, but when we came out we stopped on 
Cushing’s Island and were taken in by Mr. 
Cushing and entertained by him for two days. 
We have to say for Mr. Cushing and his re- 
sort, that we should liked to have stayed with 
him for months instead of days. From here 
we rowed on to Richmond Island, twelve 
miles beyond, where happened such a funny 
occurrence that I am going to forget space 
and give it in detail. 

We rushed through a big surf and landed 
on Richmond Island out of a thick fog, and 
remained in camp there from midday Friday 
until the following Tuesday morning, the 
weather holding us so that we couldn’t get 
out. On Monday night, and a nasty one it 
was, we had a visitor, the first thief that 
has molested us over our long journey. The 
Island is small and more or less secluded, 
but there are a goodly lot of lobster fisher- 
men about it in the daytime. But just who 
it was we haven’t an idea. 

The night was rainy, and misty, and dark. 
We retired early to-a sound sleep. But sud- 
denly both of us awoke as if by magic. Some- 
thing had happened outside, but we .couldn’t 
say what. A noise. Presently footsteps, slow 
and plain, could be made out crossing in front 
of the tent. They crossed over to the place 
where the boat was and stopped. John whis- 
pered across to me, and both of us began to 
draw slowly and silently out of the sleeping 
bags. At the door of the tent we stopped, 
and whispered some more, and listened. Fin- 
gers rummaging through the boat could be 
distinctly heard. Looking out, the blackness 
was intense. In haste, and with fearful reck- 
lessness, we decided to rush out and attack 
our man, one of us with an ax and the other 
single handed. We were ripe for an adven- 
ture, and we had it. The moment just be- 
fore we made the bound was one of the most 
intense I ever experienced. And then ensued 
such a scuffle that for several moments events 
were lost in a haze. The fellow who carried 
the ax dropped it after hitting the victim one 
lick across the head with the handle. And we 
were both on him like wildcats. He couldn’t 
begin to stand it, and he landed on his back. 

And then we awoke to find ourselves in a 
predicament. We had him, but what were we 
going to do with him? We were on a strange 
island with a storm raging, with only three 
other persons within miles; they were a young 
married couple and a fisherman. We couldn't 
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locate the fisherman’s hut in the dark, that was 
certain, and the young couple were an impos- 
sibility. 

The thing partially ended by our tying the 
fellow with a small rope, hands and feet, and 
leaving him out in the rain and wet where he 
so gallantly fell, until morning should come. 
At first the man begged to be let loose, and it 
was real pitiful, I will admit. But when that 
didn’t avail he let out and howled and swore 
for dear life. We couldn’t sleep. Going out 
we told him if he didn’t stop we would douse 
him from head to foot with water; he kept it 
up and we doused him. We held him up and 
poured the water down his back; it must 
have been great fun for him. 

Again we retired, and again he began to 
howl. We tried pepper in his mouth this time, 
and he spit like a tiger. He got so wild we had 
to thump him severely to get him into manag- 
ing shape. From my remembrance of it we 
went to sleep with him moaning there in the 
rain. 

The sun rose and we looked out. And be- 
hold! our thief was gone. Thinking it prob- 
able that he had just rolled a short distance 
we followed the track that he had made 
through the grass, when suddenly we came 
up with several bits of rope he had been tied 
with, near a sharp rock. It must have been 
after daylight that he did it, but he had rolled 
over and over until he had gotten his legs 
astride a rock whose far side was rather sharp, 
and he had sawed up and down on that rope 
until he had cut it in two. I presume he did 
the same thing with his wrist fastenings. But 
be that as it may, he was gone. I hope if 
he reads this article he will understand that 
we consider ourselves amply well repaid by a 
ridiculously funny affair, without pursuing him 
further. 

The editor of this magazine has had us up 
on two occasions for not making these articles 
of interest to sportsmen. As a matter of fact, 
it is presumption to suppose that they are of 
interest to anyone. But candidly we are at sea 
when it comes to _ interesting sportsmen 
in our travels, from the standpoint of the 
game that we see and kill, and the fish that 
we catch and those that get away. They 
would have to be yarns that we would write, 
with a few exceptions, and I don’t think the 
readers of F1ELD AND STREAM care for someone 
else’s story in our English. But we have ob- 
served a few things as we have gone. 

In this strain we must tell you something 
about the duck shooting on the coast of Maine. 
Now, one and all, the seacoast sportsmen in 
quest of ducks take dories; or, if they can’t get 
dories, something even more conspicuous,—go 
out to the roughest and most choppy place 
they can find, and tie a dozen or so of the fun- 
niest looking decoys you ever saw together in 
a string, sit bolt upright, look pleasant, and 
wait for ducks. They may kill a few, but we 
can’t recommend this as a ducking resort. 
Nor do we think much of the coast for any 
shore birds. We were told at Portland that 
we would find Richmond Island rich in wood- 
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cock. What we did on Richmond Island was, 
to hunt woodcock for a few hours, and spend 
the balance of a rainy, foggy Sunday practic- 
ing on flying sparrows in a pumpkin patch. 

We have never been to the Thousand Isl- 
ands, but we imagine the coast of Maine is 
very similar to that famous section in many 
respects. A beautiful place to loll about in 
camp and canoe, especially at this season of 
the year, with the foliage at its best, the color- 
ing of the rocks in striking contrast, the 
weather fine and dreamy, when one may look 
across a bay and see the islands on the other 
side apparently floating about through the 
clear atmosphere without having pangs of con- 
science as to where he spent last evening. 

But beyond a certain species of coarse- 
meated fish, such as cod, haddock and the like, 
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and probably in fifteen minutes saw more 
pretty schooners than we had ever seen in all 
our lives before. However, that seems to be 
saying a great deal. But personally I have 
never seen any boats in a class with them at all. 
And when we were told that they go all dis- 
tances and all weathers, we remarked that there 
was no wonder. Give any good captain a boat 
like those and he could probably do likewise. 

When we came out of Gloucester harbor we 
passed on to Ten Pound Island, so named 
for the sum that it cost, and after going to the 
fish hatchery and obtaining permission to camp 
for several days, proceeded, as usual, to erect 
our tent. 

On Ten Pound Island, besides the hatchery, 
is located a lighthouse, and that’s all. We 
chose it for its seclusion. But there is a 











Off! (Gloucester in the eistance) 


I don’t think there is anything to draw the 
angler. We went fishing near Portland with 
a gentleman who recommended cunners as a 
great catch. These fish very much resemble 
black bass, and are gamy, but I don’t think 
much of them for sport. They are thorny and 
mean to handle, and a poor food fish. 

In the January FIELD AND StrEAM there will 
appear from us an article, separate and apart 
from our rowboat adventures, reviewing the 
fish and game, and the country through which 
we have passed to that date. 

For the present let us pass on to Glouces- 
ter, that city of fish and fish-lore, which con- 
tinues to attract authors and artists as well as 
fishermen. We entered the harbor on a bright, 
sunshiny morning, the seventeenth of October, 


break in the proceedings. A man in uniform 
approached us. “Good morning,” I said to him 
when he was near. “I say, good morning,” 
I reiterated. Still he came with a closed mouth. 
Rounding up in the southwest wind, he shot 
in between us, but his sails didn’t shake. No, 
not a bit of it. 

“Don’t you know,” he began, “that this is 
lighthouse property, and no tents are allowed 
to be erected?” 

On the way to the hatchery for an explana- 
tion I met a young fellow who asked what the 
trouble was. I told him. ‘Well, you know,” 
he said, “he is getting old and is a little 
cranky.” I replied that he was, in my esti- 
mation, a great deal worse than blank cranky. 
I afterwards learned that this was a constable 
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I was speaking to, and a son of the old keeper. 
Whereupon we concluded that he may be a 
good constable, but a very poor son. 

Mr. Corliss, superintendent of the hatchery, 
explained that the old man hadn’t been reck- 
oned onwhen permission was given,and offered 
us as a site a little bit of ground in the very 
door of the hatchery proper, as the only spot 
the latter owned and one where we would be 
safe from lighthouse authority. We accepted 


it, and a view herewith shows just how we 
camped there. 

A certain Northerner once said to us in re- 
ply to a request: “Yes, you d blarney 
‘ : : 3 
Southerners can have anything I’ve got. 





We think this applies in a measure to Mr. 
Corliss. We shall remember our nearly unfor- 
tunate visit to Ten Pound Island among the 
very pleasant experiences of our trip. 


(Begun in July, 1901, issue, and will be continued until completion of cruise) 











Our camp site on Ten Pound Island 


FAREWELL AUTUMN 


Farewell, dear Autumn, with your sear, brown 
leaves, 


Your yellow cornfields and your woodlands 


bare; 
Your hazy air a spell upon me weaves, 
Your mystic charms relieve me of all care. 


The whistling of the quail at break of day; 
The gray squirrel scolding from old oak tree; 
The drumming of the pheasant in the wood; 


Leaves red and gold—all these are dear to 


me. 


Farewell, dear Autumn; soon the chilling blast 
Of winter days across the land will sweep; 
The skies are growing dreary and the snow 
Is falling softly where the flowers sleep. 
—CLaupE HILteL. 























The World’s Animal Purveyor 


Mr. Carl Hagenbeck, of Hamburg, Ger- 
many, conducts one of the strangest and most 
difficult businesses in the world; it is that of 
supplying different zoological gardens and 
parks with their assortment of wild animals; 
in fact he practically makes “zoos to order.” 

From his home he plans, stocks and keeps 
supplied numerous public and private col- 
lections, and is at present engaged in sending 
a complete collection of rare wild animals 
to the Emperor of Morocco, who is starting 
a large private park. 

This unique business Mr. Hagenbeck orig- 
inally inherited from his father, who began 
in 1848 with six seals that were brought 
him by fishermen. He bought more seals 
and added other wild animals to the collec- 
tion. Finally he turned the business over to 
his son, which, under his skillful manage- 
ment, steadily increased until now he is the 
largest animal dealer in the world. In his 
park at Hamburg Mr. Hagenbeck keeps a 
large number of tigers, lions, bears, panth- 
ers, etc., having at one time on hand as many 
as one hundred and fifty-six large carniv- 
orous animals and sixty lions and tigers. 
Strange as it may seem the demand for rare 
wild animals increases every day and occas- 
sionally the demand exceeds the supply. On 
these occasions Mr. Hagenbeck sends to 
some of his depots which he has established 
all over the world and for which he has men 
traveling constantly to keep up their supply 
and looking for new animals. These agents 
employ the natives to hunt the jungles and 
forests for wild animals; many of these are 
working in Siberia, Mongolia, Borneo and 
in Africa. 

These native hunters know well how to 
capture unharmed the animals of their own 
land. Lions, tigers and bears are caught in 
baited traps and by strategy, others are 
chased on horseback and are lassoed. The 
rhinoceros is the most difficult animal of 
them all to capture and is consequently more 
in demand than any of the others. 

few years ago this curious beast was 
quite abundant in many parts of Africa, but 
owing to the wanton destructiveness of the 
English sportsmen it is now very rare in- 
deed. 





Mr. Hagenbeck is possibly better known 
to the public as an animal trainer than a deal- 
er. When asked how he trains his animals to 
their wonderf 1 feats and how he holds them 
ein such complete control, “By kindness,” he 
says; “that is the only way.” 

Epwin Irvine HaInes 


Animal Albinos 


A story has recently been circulated by 
sportsmen returning from the Adirondacks 
of a wonderful white deer that was frequent- 
ly seen by them while hunting in the heart 
of that region, and that the Smithsonian In- 
stitute had offered one thousand dollars in 
cash for the skin of said deer. 

There is, however, but little truth in this 
story, at least as far as the Smithsonian is 
concerned. White deer are by no means 
abundant, neither are they so rare that the 
Smithsonian should offer such a large sum 
for the skin of one. Albinism occurs quite 
frequently among deer, and the National Mu- 
seum possesses two or three mounted speci- 
mens of these creatures whose skins are en- 
tirely white. In the same way does this pe- 
culiar phenomenon play a part in the lives 
of many other animals, both wild and domes- 
ticated. White raccoons and opossums are 
sometimes met with, while white rats and 
mice are familar to everybody. The word 

“albinism” simply means the absence of nor- 
mal pigment, without which the hair is color- 
less and the eyes pink. This peculiar de- 
formity (if such it is) is inherited to a slight 
degree and it may possibly be propagated 
by interbreeding animals which possess it. 
In this way a race of white rabbits with pink 
eyes have come into existence and white mice 
and rats owe to it their origin. Birds are 
frequently albinos, and once in a long while 
one sees a white robin—a curiosity so nota- 
ble as to cause a quick death to the poor lit- 
tle feathered biped so unfortunately marked 
by nature. EpwIn Irvine HaINEs 


Canada Goose 


Tue Canada goose, which is a very distinct 
representative of the genus, is easily recog- 
nized by its black head and neck, with a 
large triangular patch of white on each 
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cheek, usually joined by a band beneath the 
throat, but sometimes separated by a narrow 


black line. Occasionally there is also a 
white collar encircling the lower part of the 
neck. The rest of the plumage, the tail, 
rump and primaries are brownish black, the 
upper tail-coverts and the region of the vent 
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unite together, forming a vast column, each 
section headed by a leader. When aboti to 
alight, pioneers descend from the flock to se- 
lect a favordble and safe feeding ground, 
which having been decided upon they swoop 
down rapidly towards it with the wind, pass 
over to see if the coast is clear and return 








Drawn by C. A. Reed 


white and the remainder grayish brown, with 
the tips of the feathers paler. or 
This goose, which is very variable in size 
and coloration, inhabits the whole of North 
America as far south as Mexico. ; 
It subsists mainly on berries and grain. 
When migrating it assembles in flocks, which 





Canada Geese 


While on the 
guarded by sentinels, 
renders approach by 
stalking almost impossible. They migrate 
either day or night, this being governed 
probably by the food supply and the weather 
conditions. 


against the wind and alight. 
ground the flock is 
whose watchfulness 
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“Honk, honk, ——” the sound comes 
faintly from a great distance, and gradually 
nearer and nearer, sounding not unlike a 
pack of hounds in full cry. You drop your 
work and hasten out of doors. Far to the 
north you see a long thin line of birds ap- 
proaching, and as they draw nearer you see 
that they are traveling in the form of a 
wedge. As they sweep by overhead, added to 
the noisy honking is the beating of a hundred 
or more wings, and the long converging lines, 
headed by an old gander, appear smaller and 
smaller as they draw away and at last the 
honking becomes indistinguishable. 

I know no grander spectacle in the bird 
world than that of Canada geese on their 
spring and fall migrations. Many a sports- 
man’s blood is sent coursing rapidly through 
his veins as this king of the game birds an- 
nounces his passage from the north. 

About the latter part of September they 
leave their summer homes in Canada and 
start for their winter homes in the South. 
Like all water fowl they are very easily de- 
coyed and this is the means adopted by most 
sportsmen. Decoys made of sheet iron, 
pasteboard or wood and crudely painted an- 
swer the purpose. The hunter takes advan- 
tage of their well-known feeding habits, and 
early in the morning sets his decoys in some 
grain field where he is concealed either in a 
pit or behind a blind of brush, weeds or corn- 
stalks. As the geese come up against the 
wind to settle among the decoys they fur- 
nish the easiest mark possible, and several of 
their number are dropped before they see 
their mistake. AVICULA 


Mid-day Goose Shooting 


C. A. Zimmerman, of St. Paul, Minn., 
painter of the “Tight Shell,” and an author- 
ity on the subject, has favored us with the 
following sketch which describes one way to 
outwit these birds which is perhaps new to 
many of our readers: 

While it is conceded by all that the wild 
goose is the wariest of wild fowl a knowledge 
of this fact has induced his arch enemy, man, 
to outwit him upon his own (the goose’s) 
vantage- and feeding-ground. 

To survey a quarter section of land or 
fields thickly covered with hundreds of the 
honkers and yourself filled with an ardent 
desire for roast goose, with no cover for 
stealthy approach in sight, it is apt to look 
very discouraging and the fragrant odor 
seems very faint indeed. 

Take your position alongside of a veteran 


goose hunter and let us see if it is indeed so 
very difficult. 

He gazes for a long time upon the lovely 
epertate and is apparently only admiring it. 
After one or two small flocks have taken 
wing (not alarm), you notice with him that 
after circling about in a visiting fashion you 
finally lose each flock in the same point in 
the dim horizon. Your hunter friend sud- 
denly turns his back upon the field and 
trudges off and you follow in a very de- 
pressed or uncertain mood. Soon you dis- 
cover, however, that your friend is circling 
the flocks and evidently intends to do some- 
thing yet. Presently he halts you beside a 
mound of nodding prairie weed and asks you 
to lie close for a possible ‘“‘pass shot” while 
he declares his intention of occupying a sim- 
ilar bunch of weed a couple of hundred yards 
away. 

If you were ordinarily observant of things 
happening while you were having the goose 
panorama spread out before you, you have 
“caught on” to some facts about the habits 
ot the goose and you perceive at once that 
you are in the line of flight between the 
goose field and some feed lake, all of which 
your veteran knew all the while would hap- 
pen sooner or later. 

All this has crowded in upon you and your 
spirits have risen in due ratio and you are in 
a little flutter of excitement. You might call 
your condition a species of buck ague, were 
the buck not wanting. 

“Mark west!” comes from your concealed 
friend, who is breaking you in, and you in- 
voluntarily duck your head although you were 
already hugging mother earth. 

Through the fringe of weeds you can dis- 
cern a line of geese coming head on and but 
a rod high. You are excited but not a nov- 
ice, and as you cast your eye along the trusty 
barrel your hand does not shake and your 
eye seeks the biggest goose on your end of 
the line. You feel that your friend will give 
you the first shot and you are consequently 
steady as a clock and are waiting under well- 
suppressed tension for the supreme moment. 

As your first bird plunges limp into the 
fragrant autumn grass the report of your 
friend’s gun warns you to be quick with your 
second and you down your next goose and 
have a glimpse of another one falling to the 
veteran’s second shot. 

As you are some distance iekte the feed- 
ing ground which furnishes your sport, prac- 
tically all of the wily geese pass you in more 
or less easy range and you quit if you area 
true sportsman when you have enough and 
so have mastered the science of midday 
goose shooting. 
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HE features of the 1901 deer-hunting sea- 
son in the Adirondacks up to the time 
of this writing have been the uniform 

success which has attended the efforts of native 
and visiting sportsmen, the large number of 
fat bucks killed, and the gratifying absence of 
serious sheoting accidents to human beings. I 
have learned of only one shooting accident oc- 
curring in this region so far this year, one 
Frank Ouimette being shot through the left 
leg by the accidental discharge of his gun 
while hunting in the woods near Port Kent, in 
Essex County. I believe that the campaign 
against carelessness which has been waged with 
so much vigor by all the sportsmen-press dur- 
ing the past year has had a great deal to do 
with the fact that no loss of life has occurred 
this season, where at least a score of persons 
were killed or maimed last year. 

There have been a great many very fine deer 
killed this season, many reaching, and even 
going above, three hundred pounds weight. Of 
these, several were killed in and about the Long 
Lake and Newcomb districts, not less than fifty 
or sixty deer in all being taken at the latter 
place. At Elk Lake, in the town of North 
Hudson, a party of gentlemen secured five nice 
deer in a few days’ hunt, and all up and down 
the Schroon River valley from Deadwaters to 
Warrensburgh successful hunts have been fre- 
quently recorded. Up through the Saranacs 
and the St. Regis waters and in the Lake Placid 
and Chateaugay regions hundreds of deer have 
been secured by sportsmen; and in the west 
and south, from Cranberry and the Fulton 
Chain to Sacandaga and the Canada Lakes, the 
fortunes of the hunters seem to have been very 
good. Unsuccessful hunts were the exception 
throughout all parts of the Woods, and those 
who were not fortunate enough to secure a 
deer, at least had most enjoyable trips, and 
hundreds who were in camp in the Adirondacks 
for the first time this fal? have already deter- 
mined to repeat their visit next season. 


* * * 


The New York State Forest, Fish and Game 


Commission have met with a slight delay in 
carrying out the provisions of the bill recently 
passed by the New York Legislature at the in- 
stance of the Association for Restoring Moose 
Adirondacks, 


to the appropriating $5,000 for 
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the purchase of live moose and their liberation 
in the forests of northern New York. Several 
months ago the Commissioners instituted ne- 
gotiations with live game dealers in Canada 
looking towards the purchase, at an early date, 
of a large number of moose and their immedi- 
ate shipment into the Adirondacks. It was 
then hoped that before the winter set in several 
dozen moose could be gotten safely into this 
State. 

Responsible parties were found in Ontario 
and New Brunswick who were prepared to 
capture and ship the required number of moose; 
but just as final contracts were about to be con- 
summated the question of the permission of the 
Canadian Government to the exportation of the 
moose from the Dominion arose, and at the 
present time it has not been finally settled. 

I may say, however, that the Commissioners 
are earnestly at work on this matter at present 
and that the indications are that the required 
permission will be obtained very shortly. As 
soon as this point is arranged satisfactorily the 
movement of moose into this State from the 
Canadian wilderness will be begun, and a new 
day will dawn for the forest king in his old 
home in the Adirondacks. 

It may be necessary now, owing to the ad- 
vancing cold weather, to postpone the ship- 
ments until early spring. 

This restoring of the mighty moose to his 
ancient stamping ground is a vast and a grand 
undertaking, and although the success of the 
project is, in the minds of its friends, already 
assured, it cannot be unduly hurried, but its 
progress should be watched with patience by 
those who have the welfare of the Adirondacks 
at heart. 

* * * 

I have read “The Lovers of the Woods,” by 
W. H. Boardman, and was well pleased with 
it. I have given it a place in my bookcase, on 
the favorite shelf, where I have collected to- 
gether a little cluster of Adirondack literature 

—along with Murray, Street, Hedley, Colvin, 
Merriam, Wallace, Stoddard, Byron-Curtis, and 
the few other men who have written more or 
less entertainingly and instructively of this 
wonderful region. One shelf will hold them 
all, and there is still some room to spare, for, 
as all Adirondackers know, the literature of 
the North Woods is extremely meagre. 
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“The Lovers of the Woods” is one of the 
most valuable contributions to the literature of 
the Adirondacks which has appeared since the 
days of Murray’s earlier writings upon this re- 
gion. It is a book such as those who have the 
pleasure of acquaintance with Mr. Boardman 
would expect that loyal and true Adirondacker 
to write. It is the veritable creed of the for- 
est, the spirit of true sportsmanship, and the 
essence of the wilderness. 

He tells us the story of a young man born 
on the treeless prairies of Illinois, who, after 
finishing college and being admitted to the bar, 
suddenly loses almost entirely the use of his 
voice, and at the suggestion of his father’s 
friend—an old Adirond abandons his 
law practice and goes to the Adirondacks to 
live the care-free life of the woods and the open 
camp until he should be restored to health and 
strength. The healing, balsamic air of the 
Great Forest is just what the young man needs, 
and at the end of the same year that he had 
come to the woods a physical weakling he goes 
forth a strong man. But more; for during his 
eight or ten months with Nature and in the 
companionship of one of Nature's noblemen— 
a plain, honest Adirondack i has 
changed from a follower after the false allure- 
ments of the city life to a passionate LOVER 
CF THE woops. And Mr. Boardman has put 
together the story of his gradual transforma- 
tion in so sweet and sympathetic a strain that 
we who have read his book will not forget that 
we owe the author our lasting gratitude for 
the pleasure he has given us in its perusal. 
Besides being a book of tender sentiment, it is 
a book of woodcraft simple and instructive, the 
result of the author’s lifelong intimacy with and 
love for Nature. 

Mr. Boardman in his book discusses many 
of the vital questions affecting the future of 
the Adirondacks. I was particularly pleased 
with the well-deserved raps he gives the lum- 
bermen. There is no doubt whatever that the 
lumber business, no matter how “scientifically” 
it may have been conducted, has always been, 
and is, a curse to this fair region, threatening 
its conversion from a garden of loveliness into 
a “racked and ruined” eyesore, and all true 
Adirondackers would welcome the day that the 
conscienceless axe of the lumberman was by 
law withheld. 

Mr. Boardman told me the other day that he 
wrote the book last fall at his private camp on 
the preserve of the Adirondack League Club, 
of which he was formerly the president, while 
recuperating from the effects of a lightning 
stroke which he suffered shortly before. 
think it must be that his beautiful surround- 
ings worked a kind of magic in his pen, thus 
enabling him to produce for us so charming a 
little work. 

“The Lovers of the Woods” is published by 
McClure, Phillips & Co., New York, at $1.50, 
and may be obtained from them, or by sending 
the amount to the publishers of Fretp AND 
STREAM. 








* * * 


I am also in receipt, through the courtesy of 
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the author, of two interesting little booklets 
entitled “Schroon Lake” (a poem) and “A 
Summer’s Saunterings.” They were sent to me 
from Wahpeton, N. D., by Rev. M. V. B. Knox, 
an old and enthusiastic Adirondacker whose 
former home was among the mountains and 
lakes of northern New York. “Schroon Lake” 
tells in beautiful verse, accompanied by neat 
illustrations, the Indian legend concerning the 
origin of the lake’s name—from “Skah-rune,” 
the lovely daughter of the savage chief who 
once held dominion over this portion of the 
wilderness. “A Summer’s Saunterings” is a 
collection of letters written partly from New 
England and partly from the Adirondacks, 
and which describe very entertainingly some 
of the attractions of the latter region. The 
booklets are published by the author, Mr. Knox. 
A copy of “Schroon Lake” may be obtained by 
writing him at W ahpeton, N. D. (price fifty 
cents). 
x * x 

It seems that we are to have beaver in the 
North Woods again. Not that they have ever 
become entirely exterminated, like the moose, 
in that region, but for the last thirty years 
these interesting animals have hovered so near- 
ly on the brink of absolute extinction that many 
a good Adirondacker has grown old trailing 
through the Wilderness and has never come 
upon fresh signs of the flat-tailed, tree-felling 
dam-builders. 

In the September FieLp aNp StrEAM I made 
note of the fact that Mr. William C. Whitney 
had authorized Mr. Ernest Johnson, superin- 
tendent of his immense preserve in Hamilton 
County, to procure specimens of live beavers, 
moose and caribou and liberate them upon his 
lands. Recently, Mr. Howard Eaton, the well- 
known live-game dealer of Medora, N. D,, 
wrote me saying he had seen my announce- 
ment of Mr. Whitney’s project in FIELD AND 
Stream and asking me to put him in communi- 
cation with Mr. Johnson, as he had a number 
of fine beavers for sale. I did so, and am 
pleased to inform my readers that as a result 
the gentlemen in question are at present ar- 
ranging for a shipment. Mr. Eaton has also 
recently sold three beavers to Mr. Ed. H. 
Litchfield, of 59 Wall street, owner of Litch- 
field Park, a preserve of some ten thousand 
acres in Franklin County, northeast of Mr. 
Whitney’s holdings, where Mr. Litchfield has 
also placed moose, elk, black-tailed deer, wild 
boars and many other valuable game animals. 

From small beginnings great things grow, 
and if the various experiments now being made 
or on foot in different parts of the Adirondacks 
succeed, this region is destined in the near fu- 
ture to attract a worderful amount of attention 
from the sportsmen of the entire continent. 

x * * 

Captain J. A. H. Dressel, general manager 
of the Sportsman’ s Show, which is held every 
winter in the Madison Square Garden in New 
York under the auspices of the National 
Sportsman’s Association, tells me that he has 
apportioned the large curved space at the im- 
mediate left of the Madison avenue entrance 








Hunting scenes near Honnedaga Lake, on the lands of the Adirondack League Club, 


Valley of West Canada Creek 
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of the Garden for the exhibit of the Adirondack 
Guides’ Association at the Eighth Annual 
Show, which will open on March 5th and con- 
tinue until March 19th. He has also set aside 
for them an eighteen-foot strip on the north 
side of the building, and is further contemplat- 
ing offering them a special position at the west 
end of the island which will be located in the 
immense artificial lake which this season is to 
extend the entire length of the Garden. These 
are very choice locations, and I confidently hope 
that the officers and members of the Guides’ 
Association will fully repay Captain Dressel’s 
interest in their organization by making efforts 
to have an even finer display this winter than 
ever before. 

In former years the exhibit of the Adiron- 
dacks has always been loudly praised by all 
who have seen it, and last winter it was con- 
stantly the subject of favorable discussion in 
the daily press during the continuance of the 
show. There is no doubt whatever that the 
Sportsman’s Show of New York is the great- 
est advertising field in existence for those who 
wish to attract the attention of the man or 
woman who is interested in the out-of-door 
life; and this fact has always been keenly ap- 
preciated by the Adirondack Guides’ Associa- 
tion, the Adirondack Hotel League and the 
railroads traversing northern New York State, 
all of which have annually sent interesting ex- 
hibits to the show. . 

I am informed that an elk has been killed re- 
cently by a farmer named Barbour, of the 
town ot Pierpont, near Canton, in St. Law- 
rence County, and many believe that it is one 
of the twenty donated to the State of New 
York this spring by Mr. William C. Whitney 
and liberated on June 23d under the super- 
vision of Colonel William F. Fox of the For- 
est, Fish and Game Commission, at the foot of 
Raquette Lake in Hamilton County. If this 
be so it is most regrettable,and indeed it would 
be equally so were it one which had escaped 
from some private inclosure. Some enemies 
of progressive efforts, I dare say, will take the 
opportunity of joining with the “I-told-you- 
so’s” in making stock of this unfortunate oc- 
currence to bolster up their unsportsmanlike, 
unliberal and reasonless predictions that the 
glorious attempts now being made to restore 
certain large game animals to their natural 
and rightful home in the forests of the Adiron- 
dacks will not prove successful, and that law- 
less and selfish men will kill every animal that 
the State may liberate. 

I do not agree with these. There are a few 
men, perhaps, who might be mean enough to 
kill a moose or an elk in this State if they had 
a chance, but their numbers are growing rapidly 
smaller every day, thanks to the increasing dis- 
semination of sportsman’s literature and to the 
other good influences at work for game pres- 
ervation. On the other hand, ninety-nine men 
out of a hundred are watching with meritorious 
interest the development of these attempts and 
are going to do everything in their power to 
make them a success. 


I understand the elk in question was killed 
by Mr. Barbour by mistake, he not recognizing 
its species. At least we may give him the bene- 
fit of the doubt until the prosecuting authori- 
ties now at work on the case have proven him 
guilty. Any one is liable to make a mistake, 
and some may even be malicious, but that is 
not going to cause a grand movement like this 
to fail. There are nineteen of these elk still 
roaming at large in the Adirondacks which are 
going to be protected by a powerful popular 
interest in their welfare, and more are prom- 
ised from public-spirited citizens and from 
the State in the near future. “Next spring, 
when a dozen or twenty calves are born and 
the number of elk in the Adirondacks has in- 
creased to thirty or forty with promise of very 
shortly swelling into hundreds, I think the 
few doubting Thomases will be glad to “get 
into the band wagon” and help along the good 
camse like sensible, appreciative citizens. 


® * * X* 


Adirondackers throughout the country are 
breathlessly waiting for the portentous (?) re- 
port of the much-printed “Adirondack Com- 
mission” of the New York Legislature, which 
early in September toured the Wilderness in 
jaunty straw hats and kid gloves to determine 
for the great commonwealtn of New York 
State what should be the policy of the State 
with reference to the preservation of the Adi- 
rondack forests and their acquirement by the 
public. That the annual farce which the people 
of this State allow themselves to be enter- 
tained with at the hands of a few legislators 
who every year at the public expense of a few 
thousand dollars treat themselves to a two- 
weeks picnic in the Adirondacks under the pre- 
text of a serious “Commission,” is permitted 
to be regularly perpetrated, is only explainable 
by the very truthful saying that “the American 
people love to be humbugged.” This commis- 
sion has never accomplished anything towards 
the formation of a policy by the State with 
reference to its forests. All sensible citizens 
know what the policy of the State should be, 
and is, in this matter—that of rapid and full 
acquirement of all forest lands within the 
boundary of the Adirondack Park; and we 
don’t need to send a lot of dapper legislators 
off to the Adirondacks in a private car every 
year for a wto-weeks’ lark, to tell us just ex- 
actly what we knew long before they ever 
went off for their fortnight’s golfing and feed- 
ing at Paul Smith’s and the Ampersand with 
the public’s pocketbook in their possession. 

The Adirondack region was not as well rep- 
resented at the Pan-American Exposition as 
so important a portion of our State deserved. 
The only exhibits in the Forestry Building 
bearing on this great wilderness consisted of a 
very creditable relief map of the region on a 
horizontal scale of an inch to a mile modeled 
this year by Edwin E. Howell; a wall map of 
the Woods; six frames containing one hun- 
dred and eighty small specimens of the native 
woods of New York State; a small relief map 
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showing the location of the Cornell College 
Forest in the Adirondacks; a few photograps 
of the students at work in the College Forest; 
two small groups of trees, one to three years 
old, which have been planted by them; and an 
interesting collection of insects both injurious 
and beneficial to forest trees, from the Division 
of Entomology, New York State Museum, of 
the University of the State of New York. I 
took down the names of two of the insects 
belonging under the division of “shade tree 
pests” and have copied them here for the en- 
couragement of those who contemplate taking 
up the study of this interesting branch of natu- 
ral history: 

Bag worm (Thyridopteryx ephemeralformis). 

Maple tree borer (Plagionotus speciosus). 

The exhibit, although very meagre, was 
much better than that representing the Adiron- 
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dack region at the Paris Exposition in 1900, 
where I could find nothing further than some 
seventy-odd small blocks of native woods. It 
seems to me an unfortunate oversight that more 
thorough and attractive displays were not con- 
tributed at these great international expositions, 
demonstrating to the people of Europe and 
America the manifold beauties and wonders 
and the economic value of the Adirondack for- 
ests. 
* * x 

I call the attention of my readers to the ad- 
vertisement of the Adirondack cottage for sale 
which will be found on another page of this 
issue. It is situated on Chazy Lake and is a 
most desirable investment for any one seeking 
a summer home among the delightful and 
healthful surroundings of the North Woods. 


HARRY V. RADFORD 





A Princely Buck 
Killed near Long Pond, Bog River Region, Adirondacks 














OVEMBER comes. The summer bloom 
and gunners have gone. There is a chill 
and an exhilaration in the air that sends 

the blood merrily dancing through one’s veins 
as they follow the trail through the Maine wil- 
derness. 


Hundreds of hunters have come and gone, 
crowding many a little camp to its utmost ca- 
pacity, but, generally speaking, all were con- 
tent and good nature prevailed. 

Each day brings reports of deer shot in dif- 
ferent parts of the State. As usual, the largest 
number is killed in Aroostook County, for that 
is the most extensive wilderness of Maine and 
the greatest hunting region. Often several 
hundred hunters will be on one train. I came 
over the Bangor and Aroostook Railroad on 
a night train a few seasons ago, the last of 
November, when I went forward into the bag- 
gage cars, for there were two of them, and saw 
over eighty deer which were being taken home 
to different States as the hunters’ trophies of a 
trip to the Aroostook woods. 

As yet only the first ten days of the hunting 
has passed, and it is said at least a thousand 
deer have been killed. 

Many who are looking for a set of good 
antlers prefer to wait until a little later, when 
the snow has fallen and then “still hunt” for 
miles into the wilderness, where the big deer 
are found. Not until October 15 does the 
moose hunting season open, then to last but 
six weeks. 

I fancy many a hunter has already reached 
the home of the “monarch of the forest” and is 
quietly watching and waiting for the morning 
of October 15, to bring down the mighty beast 
who knows not that the deadly bullet is wait- 
ing for him. 


I find from observation and talk with experi- 
enced hunters that the 30-30 rifle is not being 
used as much as it was two or three years 
ago. The 38-55 is the most popular weapon, 
and that is the caliber of my own trusty re- 
peater, with which I have shot a number of 


deer and a caribou, just before it became un- 
lawful to shoot caribou in Maine until 1905. 
No doubt many a woman has shot her deer 











algeady. Mrs. Dr. J. B. Meeker, of tor 
Fighty-fifth street, New York, who with her 
husband has been for several weeks at Billy 
Soule’s camp at Pleasant Island, Rangeley, shot 
a very fine buck with a handsome set of antlers 
the first week in October. Nat Carr was their 
guide. But Maine is a big State and it takes 
a long time to get the returns. 

Another lucky hunter at Pleasant Island, 
Mr. E. S. Butler of Forty-fourth street, New 
York City, has quite an adventure to relate: 

On the morning of October Ist, with Jim 
Wilcox as guide, he started up Cupsuptic 
Stream in a canoe and while paddling quietly 
along, out of the forest down to the water’s 
edge there walked a big black bear before 
he had taken his morning drink, and now his 
skin will be made into a mat to grace a bache- 
lor’s den. 

I am reminded of a good bear fact. At a camp 
where I was, several times someone had re- 
ported seeing bear tracks. We were all anx- 
ious to have a shot at one, and around the camp 
fire the matter was talked of a good deal. One 
city fellow declared he “would give twenty-five 
dollars if he could only get a shot at a bear.” 
With his guide the next day he was off deer 
hunting, and at night had nothing to say about 
bears, but later while taking dinner in the city 
with a party of friends I learned that Mr. —— 
was following an old trail up Snow Mountain, 
his guide in the woods going up the mountain- 
side several rods away, _— Fane out 
walked a bear right ahead of \ , “Te 
tell you what I did,” said he. - was so sur- 
prised and I guess frightened I never thought 
of shooting, but dropped my rifle and made 
for a spruce tree, and up I went. My guide 
heard me shout, and, nearing me, he commenc- 
ed to laugh. I saw what a fool I was, and came 
down the tree, picked up my rifle and told the 
guide I would give him a ‘V’ if he would prom- 
ise not to tell, and we shook hands, and I 
don’t think he ever told of it, and, sure enough, 
the guide has kept his word.” 

* * 


I was at one time on an October hunting 
trip and on a Saturday afternoon I reached 
a town on the seacoast, some four hundred 
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miles from my own home, yet in my own 
State. 
It was a large, thriving village and the hotel 
where I stopped far superior to most country 
hotels. 

I was a perfect stranger, but had letters to 
several sportsmen, and that evening met some 
very charming ladies and gentlemen. We 
talked of hunting and fishing in the different 
parts of Maine, and I felt at once that I was 
among friends, for I have always found it the 
same with true sportsmen—a kindly feeling, 
good-hearted, generous, thoughtful and cour- 
teous lot. 


> 
fae 





It was a very handsome church—elegant 
stained-glass memorial windows, fine organ, 
with an even dozen of good singers in the 
choir. The church was carpeted and cush- 
ioned, a well-dressed congregation was in 
attendance, and the minister was “young and 
smart and very popular” and dressed in the 
latest style. 

I entered the church with others, and at once 
was made to realize I was a stranger by hear- 
ing the remark, “Who is that lady? Never 
saw her before,” and a little later, “That must 
be the woman who fishes and was off shooting 
yesterday.” 


he ie a acai 
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Returning from a successful hunt 


Are not the followers of Izaak Walton, as he 
said, “good fellows enough to do everyone 
right ?” 

Did you ever notice the free and easy greet- 
ing of a party who are off for a fishing trip and 
have never met before, as they ask, “What 
luck?” and are at once answered in a friendly, 
kindly manner? e 

Enter as a stranger any camp, no matter 
how far away in the wilderness, where you 
find a sportsman, you are sure to be royally 
received and made to feel at home, while to 
share their hospitality you are always a wel- 
come guest. 

To return to my story. Sunday morning I 
started out to attend church near by, and as 
it was the same denomination as my own 
church, I supposed I should feel at home. 


I was with cool politeness shown a good 
seat. 

The music was fine and the sermon a learned 
one, well delivered, as the minister had been 
drilled in the theological seminary. 

After the service, as is usual, many stopped 
to shake hands with each other and exchange 
talk about the minister and one another in 
general, 

Everyone knew I was “a stranger in a 
strange land,” but no one offered a greeting. 
In fact the church was a freezing cold place 
that warm autumn day. 

Later, at the hotel, we were talking of hav- 
ing been to church, when an old gentleman 
remarked, “Miss Fly Rod, I venture to make 
the statement that not a person in that audi- 
ence of ‘Christian’ people, and they of course 
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all knew that you were a stranger, spoke 
to you or offered to shake hands and welcome 
you. Talk about ‘Christian fellowship’ of the 
churches; there were not many sportsmen in 
that congregation. 

He had spoken the truth, and that afternoon 
as I read “Fisherman’s Luck,” written by a 
minister who loves to go-afishing as well as 
did the disciples of our blessed Lord I 
thought about the matter more than ever be- 
fore. 

I have many times said I was glad our 
Saviour loved the lakes, mountains and woods, 
that His chosen disciples were among the 





Deer taken thirty feet from camera in middle of 
October 


humble fishermen of Galilee, for was not His 
example worthy to follow? Was He not al- 
ways thoughtful for others, and did He not 
preach His best sermons out of doors, on the 
mountaintop or.beside the sea? And if we 
enter His temple should we not feel as if we 
were among friends? 
*” ok * 

Not all hunters realize that there is such 
moose hunting in Maine. 

Not long ago it was feared this highly 
prized game would become exterminated, as it 
was in the Adirondack region. 

This led to better enforcement of our laws 
and the killing of cow and calf moose was pro- 
hibited for all time, with a heavy penalty for 
those who broke the law. 

At present our honorable Game Commis- 
sioners and trusty woodsmen feel there is no 
need of alarm on the question, and during the 
six weeks of open season in 1900 two hundred 
and five bull moose were shipped from differ- 
ent parts of the State, most of them coming 
over the Bangor and Aroostook Railroad. 

A good many were seen in Washington 
County, and several fine ones shot there. 


In the Aroostook country and in the Moose- 
head region they are the most numerous, as 
that embraces the largest extent of country 
favorable for them. I have no doubt but what 
if the weather is favorable and the hunter as 
persistent more moose will be shot this pres- 
ent season than last year. 

As for the deer in Maine, there seems to be 
no end to them. They roam in the wilderness, 
they walk by the seashore, they come into the 
farmer’s fields and trample down the crops, 
and often they are seen within the borders of 
the villages. 

One day last summer I was at a camp where 
they had a nice garden planted and it prom- 
ised to yield well, but the camp owner came in 
one morning very indignant, for he said, 
“Darn them pesky deer, if they ha’nt eat all 
the beans and my lettuce and most everything 
else in that garden. Blamed if I have not 
half a mind to shoot them. Got to plant that 
garden over or we sha’nt have any garden sass 
for them city folks.” And all summer long 
the deer kept coming out into the garden and 
often they were seen with the cows. 

The first morning in October a young New 
Yorker with his guide was watching up by the 
garden before sun-up for the big buck who had 
been seen almost daily for weeks. The morn- 
ing mist was on the hillside, when presently. out 
walked the old buck, and bang! bang! bang! 
bang! bang! went the sportsman’s rifle. 

“Five shots and never touched him,” ex- 
claimed the disgusted guide. 

It is fortunate not all the deer shot at are 
hit, for there would be far less than there 
are—if they were. 

Among the fortunate ladies who have shot 
their deer thus far this month in the Aroos- 
took, or “down east,” as we call that part of 
the State, are, Mrs. S. Somner, of New York; 
Mrs. R. Smith, Banger, Me.; Mrs. H. Mayhew, 
Oldtown, Me.; Miss Stella Gates, Bangor, Me. 

I have noticed that many of the deer shot in 
the first of the season are small and a large 
number are does, but later in the season, when 
more of the hunters are out who do not 
care to shoot any deer which happens to come 
their way, no matter how small as long as the 
law does not discriminate, but who are look- 
ing for a good set of horns and do not intend 
to shoot other than a big buck, there are large 
numbers of fine specimens brought out of the 
woods, and many a city home is decorated by 
the head of “that deer I shot down in Maine.” 

Last year by actual count four thousand six 
hundred and seventy-six deer were shipped 
over the @fferent railroads in our State, and 
no doubt as many more were killed by residents 
of the State and campers which were never re- 
corded. 

Yet, there is no-fear at present of extermina- 
ting the deer, and two is allowed each person. 

Talk about deer in the forests of Maine, why, 
by actual count while on a canoe trip in the 
Katahdin region I saw over two hundred deer. 
I remember paddling up a stream into a small 
lake and counting twenty-two at one time, 
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while over across the lake we went and there 
feeding less than thirty feet from where we 
touched the shore stood a huge bull moose. 
He paid no attention to us at first, and not till 
I shouted and struck the canoe with the paddle 
did he stop and raise his head. Such a big set 
of horns! I had no camera, and as he turned 
to walk away, a cow moose got up and followed 
him into their woodland home. 

Not to shoot game do all go into the far-away 
woods, miles and miles from any human habi- 
tation, except the camper. 

There is always so much to learn, so many 
new, beautiful, wonderful and strange things to 
be seen, if one but uses his eyes when in 
“God’s own temple” far from the “haunts of 
men.” 

In going camping in the fall one should make 
no mistake in the matter of dress. Be sure of 
the warm, heavy under flannels, the easy but 
waterproof shoe, and never go without a warm 
swéater and a soft hat. 

I approve of always having some bright 
color—scarlet is my favorite—for hat or 
sweater. 

All know of the many fatal accidents, when 
“I thought it was a deer,” which would have 
been prevented had the person worn a scarlet 
sweater. 
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Letters are coming asking, “Where shall I 
go to shoot a deer? There are so many 
places it is a question which I always answer, 
Yankee fashion, by asking others: “How long 
can you be from home?” .“Do you want hotel 
life or log cabin, or do you wish to go off all 
by yourself with a trusty guide?” 

When I have some idea of what is wanted, I 
can quickly answer all questions, and it is with 
pleasure I have answered many letters from 
those I have never met, but the good fellow- 
ship makes all friends, not strangers. I have 
often made this statement that I have never 
met a real sportsman but what was a true gen- 
tleman, and once a lady learns to be of the 
number she is an enthusiastic sportswoman 
and thoroughly enjoys the pleasures of life 
in the ‘forest, and never murmurs, no matter if 
things don’t always seem as prvinsdior te as was 
expected. “Good cheer” makes the dark places 
bright, and gps is so much real pleasure in 
being “one’s own true self’ now and then. 
There is no place a person. will so quickly 
show their true disposition as on a camping 
trip. If one is selfish they will be more so. 
If kind and gentle and jolly and cheery they 
will be even more so when off on a hunting, 


fishing or camping trip. 
FLY ROD 
Phillips, Maine. 








Nat Crawford, of Rangeley. one of Maine’s trusty guides 
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When, Where and 
How to Go 


Our readers are invited to send us their 
experiences 





We frequently 


receive requests for information about a good place to go for a certain kind of outing 
Usually if these persons would refer to their back numbers of “Field and Stream” 


they would find the 


most highly prized information they could desire, coming as it does from experienced and reliable sources. 


it has been said and written many times that a bound volume of “Field and Stream” is 
or words to that effect. 
Have them securely bound each year, or send us seventy-five cents and we will send you post 


cherished pieces of sportsmen’s literature,” 
bers. 
paid a patent binder. 


A Rare Game Region in Arkansas 


N these days of high pressure living and 
if nerve destroying competition an ever 
increasing army is forming—an army of 
those who are learning the value of complete 
relaxation and who every year betake them- 
selves to the woods and fields in order that 
Nature, the great healer, may restore the tired 
bodies and exhausted nerves for the next year’s 
campaign on the cities’ battlefields. A great 
many are disciples of Izaak Walton and thou- 
sinds of others are sportsmen whose great de- 
light it is to roam the fields and forest with 
gun and dog. Most men who are fond of 
hunting have a mania for some particular 
branch of the sport. Some care only for 
quail shooting, and year after year they hie 
to southern Indiana or Illinois, or perchance 
even to far-off Mississippi, to see their bird 
dogs work in search of the wee, brown beau- 
ties. Others like best to test their skill in 
shooting the iacksnipe. whose uncertain flight 
calls out the finest qualities of eye and hand in 
the range of wing shooting. Still others annu- 
ally go to the grain fields of Dakota to shoot 
prairie chickens. Some like duck shooting, 
some care only for the larger game. Only 
too many of these so-called sportsmen measure 
their enjoyment by the number of birds they 
have killed and nothing but a shameless 
slaughter will quite satisfy their ideas of 
snort. However, it is consoling to know that 
there are many thousands who kill only so 
much game as they can use and who are 
tempted into field, forest and mountain by a 
genuine love of Nature and not by a fondness 
for slaughter. To such I would recommend a 
hunting ground little known by sportsmen and 
which will never be overrun by game hogs. 
This hunting ground is in the Boston Moun- 
tains in north central and northwestern Ar- 
kansas. True you cannot get there in a Pull- 
man car, for there are no railroads in the 
country to which I refer, and to enjoy a trip 
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Moral: Save all your back num 


there you must have plenty of time, take life 
easy and be able to do without the luxuries of 
home and be insensible to many small dis- 
comforts. To get into the primeval wilderness 
as a lover of nature should, it will be neces- 
sary to secure a native guide, his team of mules 
and covered wagon, and journey for a week or 
so over the roughest of mountain roads. If, 
however, you really enjoy getting awav from 
every trace of civilization, you will feel splen- 
didly compensated for all these minor draw- 
backs, if such they are. As soon as you have 
traveled a day’s journev from the railroad you 
will be able to enjoy the view of some mountain 
waterfall and its towering precipice without 
any defacing advertisement clamorously calling 
for recognition of the latest patent medicine. 
In the more remote. and inaccessible ranges 
of these mountains the scenery has a freshness 
and vigor impossible to describe, though at 
once apparent to anyone who invades them 
Mountain and valley succeed each other so 
rapidly and so continuously does the scene 
change as you round a spur here. and top a 
pass there that it is quite impossible to wearv 
of the landscape, and far as you can see new 
vistas are constantly presented to view as 
fast as by pictures thrown upon a screen. 
The mountains in this country are scarcely 
high enough to deserve the name, but so 
steen, abrupt and rugged are thev that any 
deficiencv in height is unnoticed. The nmssive 
ledges of rock and lofty cliffs also give them a 
more majestic appearance. In many places you 
will be reminded of Colorado, but in these Bos 
ton Mountains a noble forest of pine and oak 
and hickory covers their tops and sides, and out 
of the verdure the rocks and cliffs appear as 
though they grew there, like the trees them- 
selves. Verv noticeable is the ledge of rock 
looking boldly from the face of every mountain, 
and although it may seem otherwise, alwavs 
at the same height above the sea level. In 
these ledges are the doorways of the number 
less springs whence they start on their long 














journey to the Gulf of Mexico. Is there an- 
other country, I wonder, which has so many 
springs of such pure and sparkling water! 
Out from the rocks they come, anywhere and 
everywhere, dashing down the steep mountain 
sides, forming a tiny cataract here and a 
waterfall there, making music in many tones 
and keys for the traveler’s ear. Nearly every 
valley is the home of a swift, clear brook, 
which the natives call a “branch,” and they 
speak of a valley as a “hollow.” If you went 
south of the Arkansas River the brooks would 
lose their crystal clearness and then you 
would notice that the broken flint which cov- 
ers the ground further north is no longer 
visible, sandstone taking the place of the flint 
and the limestone. Along many of these 
brooks the timber is particularly fine and the 
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of broken flint which covers the ground is 


dry after an hour of sunshine, so that mud 
is nearly an unknown quantity. To the sports- 
man the great advantage of this country as a 
hunting ground is the extraordinary variety of 
game that it contains, both large and small. 

This fact not only adds greatly to the pleas- 
ure of shooting, but also contributes very ma- 
terially to the resources of the culinary de- 
partment. Quail and squirrels are usually 
to be found in great abundance. Ducks may 
be easily secured in any number by going to 
the nearest river and adjacent ponds, where 
the birds are to be found all winter gorging 
themselves on their favorite diet of acorns. 
In these remote regions turkeys are still plenti- 
ful, popular belief to the contrary notwith 
standing. The fact of the matter is that most 
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walnuts especially are of large and beautiful 
growth. Will anyone doubt that in such a 
country nerves are rapidly toned up and an 
appetite engendered such as is unknown to 
him who has not enjoyed a trip therein? 
The grateful odor of the pines carries a 
prophecy of rugged health and keen enjoyment, 
and when at evening the pine-knot’s blaze 
lights up the woods for many a rod you are 
ready to say with Sir Walter, “Honored and 
blest be the evergreen pine.” 

The climate of this region is as nearly per- 
fect as climate can be. The mountains render 
it bracing and pleasant and relieve it of the 
drawbacks noticed at lower altitudes in the 
same latitude. In the summer and winter there 


is very little rain, and when rain does come it 
is usually over in a few hours. 


The 


pavement 
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people seem to forget that a turkey has an eye 
quick as lightning and of telescopic range. 
consequently a man might be seen by a dozen 
large flocks of turkeys in a day without catch 
ing a glimpse of the keen- eyed birds in return 
If any skeptic could be placed upon one of 
those mountains at daylight some morning 
about the first of May he would soon be con- 
vinced that turkeys in this part of the United 
States are in no particular danger of becoming 
extinct. Deer are scarcer, but there are yet 
a great many of them, and could the running of 
deer with hounds be suppressed they would 
very soon become numerous all over this re- 
gion, and would not seldom be found in the 
more settled communities. Certainly the coun- 
try is most admirably suited to their needs, 
furnishing, as it does, food, a wide range and 
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a mild climate. While the black bear cannot 
be said to be abundant, this term would not be 
so much out of place as many would think. 
[wo or three hunters kill three or four some- 
times on a single trip of a few days. Wild- 
cats are met with to some extent, and once in 
a while a hunter brings a panther to bag. The 
last-named animal does terrific damage occa- 
sionally to the stock of the scattered inhabi- 
tants, his depredations being facilitated by the 
fact that pigs, calves, sheep and goats are all 
allowed the eniaes ‘of the woods. If a hun- 
ter happens to have a good coon dog along, as 
he should have, he can add variety to his sport 
by hunting these animals at night; and a coon 
hunt is not by any means the least enjoyable 
sport in the hunter’s category. 

On such a trip as this you may imagine that 
you have left all social pleasures behind. Not 
so, however; Let, the fact of your presence 
become noised through the country, as it will 
be with incredible. quickness, and the next 
Sunday morning will find you holding a recep- 
tion, for the natives will come from far and 
near. With wonder they will inspect your gun 
without a hammer, your cartridges and your 
bird dog. They have never .seen’a bird dog 
work nor a bird shot on the wing,” but Tet me 
assure you that these men, with their muzzle- 
loading rifles, would put you to shame in a 
squirrel hunt, and find .ten deer or turkeys 
while you were-finding one. “Mountain and 
forest and the habits of the .game are A, B, 
to them, and.if, you keep your ears open many 
a valuable. lesson | will you get im the art of 
hunter-craft. ~ Joun T. Bafiey 

Eureka Springs, Ark. 


Fishing on the Gulf Coast 


N a previous communication to FIELD AND 
| STREAM, in a very brief and imperfect 
way I summed up the “Hunting of the 
Gulf Coast,” and it is now my purpose to say a 
few words about its fishing. 

Though the streams and lakes of the inte- 
rior offer many inducements to the angler, few 
visit them, but rather prefer to pursue the deni- 
zens of the deep, or salt water fishing. The 
principal game fish of our rivers and lakes 
are the large-mouthed black bass, small-mouth- 
ed black bass, and perch, so dear to the heart 
of the small boy with his bent pin and dog- 
wood rod, and also a plenty of fresh water 
cat, which, though not what may be called a 
game fish, are when properly cooked as deli- 
cate a morsel as ever tickled the palate of a 
tired fisherman. The bass are here called 
trout, as in other parts of the Southern States; 
but they are not the “same kind of a bird,” as 
may be seen, for what is here called trout is 
a scaly fish, and that is what the trout is not. 
There are numerous popular names given to 
the bass here, as grass trout, spotted trout, 
white trout and speckled trout; but there are 
really only two well-defined species, viz.: the 
large-mouthed and small-mouthed bass. And 
here, as elsewhere in his wide domain, he is 


sof logs. 


the gamiest fish that swims, affording to the 
pre that has true sporting blood in his veins 
as rare sport as ever fell to the lot of man. 
He can be caught with either live bait or arti- 
ficial flies, but those who go for sport and not 
for the pot seek to lure the wily bass from his 
hole beneath the bank or bridge with a well- 
made “Polka” or Lord Baltimore fly. The 
great drawback to inland fishing in these parts 
is the prevalence of the logging industry. 
Every stream or body of water that will float 
a saw log is almost sure at all times of the 
year to be crowded with rafts of logs and 
timber that find their way down the Pascagoula 
to the mills and from thence to all parts of 
the world. The presence of these logs and tim- 
ber are a great annoyance to the fly fisher, but 
to the pot fisher they matter little, and he will 
fish with a throw line, and between the rafts 
For this reason most sportsmen pre- 
fer salt water fishing, as they have not such 
difficulties to contend with at the mouth of the 
large rivers and on the open sea, and, again, 
he is not limited in his choice of game. 


The first thing to bear in mind in salt-water 
fishing is that you must have live bait, either 
shrimp, crabs, oysters or a piece of fresh mul- 
let. All of these are good, but the best is 
shrimp when to be had, which is not always, 
as the shrimp only run in certain months of 
the year. 


Sheepshead, redfish and bass are the prin- 
cipal fishes that may be taken with hook and 
line from off the wharves or from a boat an- 
chored near the mouth of a river or in mid- 
stream, while for bluefish, Spanish mackerel 
and the red snapper the angler must seek his 
quarry in their home in the deep, where the 
waters and sky are alike blue. Sheepshead, 
bass and redfish may be taken at almost any 
season of the year, and their favorite bait is 
oyster and shrimp or a piece of crab, though 
they will, when the tide is just rising, bite at 
a “fiddler,” a small crustacean similar to a 
crab. The only objection to the oyster for 
bait is the difficulty of keeping it on the hook, 
and, again, one does not like to see a good 
thing like that wasted. The sheepshead and 
redfish do not always spring at the hook like 
the bass, mackerel or snapper, but takes it 
leisurely, as though he were conferring a favor 
on you, and he really is, as you will think, for 
a sheepshead (if a young one), if nicely broiled 
to a turn, is served up hot, with creole Cafe 
au Lait, and corn pones, or, if an old one and 
for dinner, boiled, wih drawn butter and hard- 
and the redfish, 


boiled eggs for dressing, 
baked with tomato sauce. It makes one's 
mouth water to think of it. The Spanish 


mackerel will at times approach close to shore 
so that he may be taken from the wharves, but 
as a general thing he loves the rolling waves 
and the surf of the islands. They will range 
anywhere from six ounces to four pounds in 
weight, and some have been caught much 
larger. Large catches are the usual thing, 
as the fish always go in schools. I have seen 
two hundred caught by three fishermen inside 
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of two hours, and that with the hook and line, 
using fresh shrimp for bait. 

For Spanish mackerel fishing one needs a 
stout bamboo pole fifteen to twenty feet in 
length, hooks with a good barb, and plenty of 
shrimp for bait. Then on the shores of Round 
or Horn Island, when the tide is rolling in, the 
fisher wades out knee or waist deep and casts 
his line out over the waves where it is deepest. 
If the fish are running he has not Icng to wait. 
When it is least expected his pole will be 
bent double with a sharp ping of his line, and 
in a second he is engaged in a battle royal with 
one of the gamest of American salt water fish- 
es, and all of his sporting instincts will be 
aroused while he contends for the mastery. 
After he has tired out his prey, with one throw 
of his line he lands it panting on the beach, 
where its colors of blue, orange and gold and 
green reflect back the rays of the noonday sun. 
Then, if he be a humane man, he puts an end 
to its struggles by severing the spinal column 
near the head. 

The pompano is considered by most epicures 
the daintiest of gulf fishes, but for myself 
I know nothing that is superior to the Spanish 
mackerel, unless it be the bluefish. Fishing for 
bluefish is the same here as is practiced at 
Buzzard’s Bay and other coast places, so I 
need not describe its methods. 

By all means the prince of salt water fishes 
in this section is the red snapper, who is a 
royal fish, disdaining to sort with the common 
herd or to approach near the haunts of man, 
but must be sought in his lair where the waves 
are blue and the lead finds no bottom. 

To go to the snapper banks you must either 
charter a schooner or a steam tug; either can 
be had at reasonable figures for a day’s fishing. 
Just as the sun is descending the tug passes 
through Horn Island Pass and heads due 
south, and after a run of ten or twelve miles 
we reach the banks. Horn and Petit Bois 
Islands have faded from sight and there is 
nothing around us but sea and sky. The sun 
has now dropped down behind the purple 
waves, and the sky has a glory that appeals to 
the artistic sense of all. But the splendors 
of this sunset, like all earthly things, must fade, 
and night soon reigns in its place. The lines 
are now gotten out and baited with fresh 
shrimp, and all is still save the swish of the 
waves and the monotonous “chug, chug” of the 
engine as it is kept going just enough to hold 
the tug steady in the rolling sea. 

“Look out there! he’s got one,” calls out 
some one. There is a sharp “whiz,” and soon 
the line is jerked out taut and the crest of the 

wave is lashed into foam. The contest may 
last eight or ten minutes, but finally he is 
landed, panting, on the deck, and the merciful 
fisher puts an end to his suffering by severing 
the spine. His bright rosy hue and shapely 
form do not show up well by the light of a 
lantern, but it will in the bright light of the 
morning sun, when he is carried ostentatiously 


down the street to attract the gaze and excite 
the envy of less fortunate fellows. 

The sport goes on, and fish after fish is 
landed until the skipper announces it is time 
to return, and, as no one objects, the prow is 
turned homeward. “Just look at that!” says 
some one. In the eastern sky hang two large 
cumulus clouds whose rims are tipped with 
silver, while between them hangs the golden 
disk of the rising moon. Before her she 
throws over the waters a broad pathway of 
silver light, while every wave and ripple is 
tipped with fire. Around the prow and in the 
wake rolls a stream of golden fire, while every 
fish that leaps from a wave scatters a shower 
of liquid gems that flash in the light of the 
rising moon, 

Everybody now gathers on the poop or 
about the pilot house, and the time is spent in 
smoking and in telling stories. Most of them 
have been heard a hundred times before, and 
with every telling the catch and the fish grow 
considerably larger. Songs are sung, from a 
good old-fashioned Methodist camp meeting 
hymn down to the latest rag-time, and good 
fellowship prevails. 

The boat is just entering the mouth of the 
Pascagoula River, and the pilot rings “stop 
her” and lets her float lazily upon the tide. 

“Say, you fellows, stop that noise; I want to 
hear the music,” sings out one to another w ho 
is shouting a drinking song. The song is 
stopped while every one bends forward to 
listen. From out of the depths of the water 
comes a weird, wailing sound like the moan- 
ing of the night wind or the cry of a lost 
spirit. Now it seems to be floating over the 
surface of the river, then it seems to be in the 
air overhead. It rises and falls with a tremu- 
lous quaver, now loud, now soft and low, 
until it seems to fade away in the distance; 
then it will swell suddenly into a loud and 
shrill note at your very feet. It is the far- 
famed “mysterious music of Pascagoula,” that 
has been written about and sung about ever 
since the first white man made his appearance 
on these shores. D’Iberville heard it in the 
summer of 1609, when he first ascended the 
Pascagoula, and noted it in his journal. Since 
then there has been endless amateur poetry 
written about it. It is said to be the spirits of 
the Pascagoula Indians that drowned them- 
selves in the river rather than be captured by 
their foes the Alamaubilians, while on the other 
hand G. Brown Goode and Darwin ascribe it 
to a species of musical fish. 

The fish theory does not meet with readv 
acceptance, because most men know that if 
fish develop organs of speech the first thing 
they would say is: “Be merciful; when you 
have us out of the water kill us ‘and do not 
let us dies of asphyxiation.” Perhaps they 
would say suffocation, but it is the same thing. 
The boat is now landed and I must bid you 
farewell. CHARLES E, CHIDSEY 

Scranton, Miss. 
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Where Ducks are Scarce 


This is our accepted time I said to my friend 
Jim, we will call him Jim for short. We had 
agreed upon going duck hunting a week or 
more before, providing we should get suitable 
weather. It was here at last, sure enough— 
commenced spitting rain about 9:30 o’clock the 
evening before. We were pretty sure it would 
hold till noon on the morrow. Well, we had to 
dig out pretty early the next morning to make 
a drive of twelve miles to the only pond near 
here, and even there one has only a ghost of a 
show of getting a little wing shooting. 

Jim was very doubtful on our way over—- 
said it was too early and pond like as not dried 
up, but I managed to keep up his courage by 
telling him about the fine shooting I had the 
previous year on the same pond. 

We at last reached our goal and imagine our 
surprise and delight to find the pond literally 
covered with ducks, mostly bluewing teal. We 
hustled out the decoys in double quick time 
and soon had them placed and began our 
blind. 

A Swede boy presently put in an appearance 
from a neighboring farmhouse. I hailed him 
and tried to instruct him in the art of duck 
shooting, showing him how to build a blind and 
wait for the ducks to come back, as I well 
knew they would do in a short time. But all 
I could get out of him was a halt foolish, half 
wise look. He then took to the other end of 
the pond, took a couple of shots, bagged one 
biuewing and made a bee-line across the mead- 
ow for home. To say I was pleased would be 
putting it mild, also surprised, for this self 
same Swede had just the year before explored 
every foot of ground around that pond to my 
utter disgust, for he alarmed every winged 
creature that chanced to come within a quarter 
of a mile of the pond. 

We had just got down in our blinds when the 
birds began to come. We scored clean misses 
at first, but soon steadied down and began to 
do good work. Jim had three down and I 
had just dropped my fourth single, when I 
heard, “Hey, there,” looked around and there 
came the owner of the farm, of which the 
pond was a part. 

“Git off here, git off here,” is all we could 
get out of him. We tried to humor him, we 
tried to bluff him, and tried to buy him, but 
the old man stood pat. And then and only 
until then did it dawn on me that the half 
foolish, half wise look on the face of the young 
Swede proved he certainly knew a thing or 
two. 

H. HAMMER 

Akron, Ia. 


A Novel Angling Experience 


I have been a reader of your ever wel-ome 
magazine almost from the day it was first 
issued and am very much interested in your 
fishing department. Some of the stories I 
have read seem to be stretched a little, but in 
the future I must certainly believe them alter 


the experience I had on October 12th an! 
13th, 1901. 

Mr. F. A. Mitchell, a hardware dealer; M-. 
E. Wood, manager of the Cutter Electric Co.. 
and myself went down to the Susquehanna 
River after black bass. While Mr. Mitchell 
was fishing he lost his hook and leader, as 
he thought, from catching in one ot the 
numerous rocks for which the river is noted. 
When we came in to supper he told us of hs 
misfortune and that was the last we thought 
about it. On Sunday it rained, but Mr. 
Wood and I ventured out on the river and 
succeeded in landing three fine bass, and to 
our utter surprise we found one of them had 
a hook and leader fast in his jaws. Upon 
investigating I found it was the leader that 
Mr. Mitchell had lost the day before. I now 
have the hook and leader in my possession. 

We all think it a most remarkable occur- 
rgnce and shall ever remember our trip. 

The bass are biting fairly well, but the rock 
fish are not doing very much down there at 
present. We had a fine time despite the bal 
weather, and Mr. Norman Wills, with whom 
we stopped, knows every hole and corner in 
the river where the black and rock bass are. 

W. H. Sperry 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wild Fowl Shooting on the South Atlantic 
Coast 


Editor Field and Stream: 

I have received lately communications from 
the North, mostly from sportsmen, asking 
me where they can get good wild fowl shoot 
ing this fall. I have answered so many let 
ters on this subject that I am tired out ani 
will write an open letter to your readers and 
if a sportsman doesn’t’ read your excellent 
magazine, then he must be a veneered ana 
lacquered huntsman, for all true sportsmen 
are bound to read the FIELD AND STREAM. 

The amateur gunners up North have rose 
ate views of Currituck Sound, North Caro- 
lina, and it has been called the sportsman’s 
paradise so long that the name will cling for- 
ever, but as old Uncle Jerry remarked: 
“Dem times ain’t dese times.” 

I have been a member for years of three 
crack Currituck clubs, and the play doesnt 
usually pay for the candle. All the best 
grounds are cornered by private clubs an! 
there is a blind or battery on every point, 
besides the oystermen all carry guns, and 
after the opening day the fusillade is so heavy 
that the ducks are gunned to death. 

All along the North Carolina sounds are 
yachts, sloops and schooners filled with ama- 
teurs, professionals and market gunners, 
keeping the ducks on the wing all the time. 

Some ten years ago the government turn- 
ed over to me in perfect condition the aban- 
doned lighthouse at Pamlico Point, near Goose 
Island, for a shooting box. I used it for two 
years and then gladly returned the loan, and 
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yet it was only yesterday that I was reading 
about the splendid sporting around Goose 
Island 

As for Chesapeake Bay, the country is so 
thickly settled now that there is no good 
shooting except at rare intervals. 

The only place I could send any one to is 
Cobb’s Island, and “thereby hangs a ta-e.” 

Some four years ago a great tidal wave 
engulfed the island and swept away every 
building. Last month I visited the place 
and found that where the hotel and the vil- 
lage once stood was under twenty fathoms 
of water. Lower down on the marsh is built 
the life saving station, and close to the pace 
Young Cobb has built a small sporting box 
for the entertainment of amateurs. He can 
only entertain five, and there is no better 
stand for brant and black duck anywhere on 
the Atlantic coast, besides in the great marsh, 
some ten miles iong, the snipe are plentiful. 

I have known Elkenny Cobb since he was 
a boy, and he is as good and square a fellow 
as ever lived and keeps an excellent table. 

About ten miles away is Hog Island, where 
a palatial club house has been erected, but 
the shooting cannot compare with the Cobb’s 
as I know from a personal experience of 
twenty years’ shooting in that vicinity. 

The shooting season at Cobb’s and vicinity 
opens November 15. Elkenny has live de- 


coys, and a party of five boon companions 
can have good and satisfactory sport there 
The address is Elkenny Cobb, Cherryton, 
Northampton Co., Va. He will meet visitors 
and take them to the lone isle in the sea. 
ALEX. HuNTER 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

While reading the contents of September 
number of Fretp AND STREAM AND AMERICAN 
ANGLER I was very much interested in 
the photo of Swan and the seven pounder 
Now I love to fish myself, and my father an | 
I are enthusiastic fishermen, and when I saw 
Swan’s photo I thought perhaps you would 
like to have a photo of a little boy thirteen 
years old and his first bass, which we ghed 4 
pounds 3 ounces. I caught this fish in Con- 
neaut Lake, Crawford County, Penn. 

Frank B. Motes 

Wilmerding, Pa. 


See particulars in “For Sale” columns, page 
toa, of an ideal game preserve of 2,000 acres, 
reached in a three hours’ run by rail from 
New York or Boston. This is a very rare op- 
portunity and the price is only half its real 
value. 





Master Frank B. Moles 
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FIELD AND STREAM BELIEVES— 


THAT our game creatures, embracing birds, animals and fishes, constitute a 
precious heritage which should be jealously guarded. They are the magnet that 
draws the overworked business man to Nature—the safety-valve to our high pres- 


sure civilization. 


THAT hunting and fishing is not a cruel pastime if humanely employed. 
eating is a natural part of the great plan of survival. 
not gainsay this long-established and evidential truth. 


killing does not belong to the question. 


Flesh- 
Even sentimentalists can- 
Wanton and extravagant 


THAT the protection of game, comprising birds, animals and fishes, can be 
more efficaciously accomplished by the co-operative establishment throughout North 


America of a uniform system 


of laws, 


irrespective of Governmental boundary 


lines, based, instead, on, perhaps, three sectional divisions by climatic sones. 


THAT by intelligent application in matters of propagation, limit of bag, law 
enforcement, etc., game would multiply to justify more extended open seasons. 


THAT without the incentive of longer open seasons and more ideal conditions 
it will be hard to enlist the co-operatien of a sufficient number of those naturally 


interested to attain the ends desired. 


THAT all traffic in such birds, animals and fishes, in which depletion or ex- 
termination is threatening or imminent, should be prohibited for a term regu- 
lated in duration by the exigencies existing and the necessary time for normal 


restoration. 


THAT Spring shooting or the shooting or killing of game animals, 


birds 


and fishes during their respective breeding seasons is most reprehensible and 


should be abolished forever. 


THAT non-resident license laws are entirely and radically wrong and unmeces- 


sary, even under existing conditions. 


THAT a universal gun tax or license is desirable, with restrictions as to the 


destructive characteristics of firearms. 


THAT each State should vie with other States in setting apart pate Gete 


for the propagation of alien species and the maintenance and increase 


game birds, animals and fishes. 


English Ring-necked Pheasant Rearing 


ested in pheasants, and soon after 

purchased a pair. The first season the 
eggs were placed under Plymouth rock hens 
and hatched fairly well, but as soon as the eggs 
commenced to hatch my troubles began. The 
hens stepped upon the little birds and crushed 
them; I fed them with cereals and they 
promptly died. The next hatch was placed on 
damp ground and died to a bird, so that in the 
fall I found myself the possessor of the origi- 
nal pair and one young hen. 

Since that time I have learned how to rear 
pheasants, and this season, from the cock and 
two hens I have raised about forty. Of my 
total hatch but two have died from disease and 
four from accident. 


A BOUT two years ago I became inter- 


native 





I will now endeavor to explain how pheas- 
ants may be raised with but very little loss of 
young birds, and how also to care for the old 
ones. 

When you purchase the birds, be careful to 
select those which are large and strong and not 
very wild, as there is no pleasure in owning 
birds which run and hide under bushes and in 
the sleeping houses when you approach. For 
every trio or pair I would build a run about 
10x16 feet and cover the sides and top with one 
inch mesh wire, because if you use two-inch 
mesh the birds will run their heads through 
the meshes and thus wear the feathers off their 
necks. 

In one end of the run I would place cedar 
trees from three to four feet high for the birds 
to run about in and in the breeding season 
the hens will lay their eggs under these trees. 
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As the hens begin to lay, the eggs should be 
gathered each day,and the date marked on each 
with a lead pencil. The eggs should not be 
kept more than two weeks before sitting. The 
hens should never be moved from one run to 
another after they have commenced laying, as 
it will cause them to stop laying for some days, 





Male English Ring-neck 


if not altogether. The eggs should always be 
put under bantams. I prefer the buff cochin 
bantams to all others for their gentleness and 
because they will cover the most eggs. 
When the birds are hatched they need no 





Females and young hen 


food for the first day. The first meal should 
consist of hard boiled eggs chopped fine; this 
is the only thing I feed for the first two weeks. 
As soon as the birds are hatched they should 
be placed in a warm, dry place; I use a coop 
3x6 feet with glass in the front and a board 
floor. I keep the bantam hen and the young 
pheasants in this for two weeks. After that I 


remove them to a piece of dry ground and let 
them roam about after the dew has disappeared 
in the morning until about four in the af- 
ternoon, when I shut them in a yard about 
2x5 feet with a brooding coop about 2x2 feet at 
the end for them to sleep in. I let them run 
about until they. become too fond of flying 
when I place them in permanent runs. 

Nearly all breeders say that pheasants are 
very wild and that it is impossible to-tame them 
This depends entirely upon the manner of rais 
ing the young pheasants. All of my birds are 
tame and will eat from my hand and fly upon 
my shoulders when I go to them with food. 

When you feed the birds give a certain call, 
and in a few days they will learn it and come 
running from the grass in all directions when 
called 

The pheasant is destined to become our best 
game bird, as our native ones, especially the 
ruffed grouse, is nearly extinct in many lo- 
calities where the pheasant would thrive and 
multiply rapidly, if protected for a few years 
The pheasant is fully as rapid on the wing as 
the ruffed grouse, but flies in a straight line 
when once fairly in the air. 

The pheasant, when at liberty, prefers bushes 
such as sumach and bayberry, to tall grass or 
deep woods, and will run through such cover 
with incredible swiftness. In the spring the 
cock makes a peculiar crowing noise. When 
he feels one of these crowing spasms coming 
he walks straight forward for about six steps 
and then flies about three feet in the air, clap- 
ping his sides with his wings. and gives two 
calls which greatly resemble the loud squeak- 
ing of rusty hinges. 

C. S. Purpy 

Noroton, Conn. 


Game Preserve in Trouble 


Another attack upon the charter of the 
Blooming Grove Park Association, which 
has a game preserve of 25,000 acres near 
Glen Eyre, Pike Co., Pa., was made the 
other day, when State Game Warden Joseph 
Kalbfus and another seized eight grouse 
which various members brought from the 
tract on the charge that they were about to 
remove them from the State. At the same 
time they arrested one of the members on 
the charge of having shot a grouse on Oct. 
14, the day before the expiration of the closed 
season. The arrest, however, was a mere for- 
mality, President Nathaniel S. Smith of 302 
Broadway, New York, giving his word to 
the warden that he would appear whenever 
wanted 

The warden also considered arresting a mem- 
ber on the charge of shooting a deer out of 
season, the law protecting these animals un- 
til Nov. 1. The hunters were allowed to re- 
tain a number of English pheasants because, 
as the warden said, they had reared the birds 
themselves. This action came right on the 
heels of a successful tournament at which 
more than seventy were present. 

The Blooming Grove Park Association 
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was established in 1871. One of the organiz- 
ers and the first secretary was Mr. Charles 
Hallock. He and its first president, Mr. 
Fayette S. Giles, are the only life members 
in the club, which now has about 209 m.m- 
bers, many of them being prominent in New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. It has 
been the custom of the members to fre- 
quently go to Pike County and shoot over the 
preserve both in and out of season, claiming 
that as they raised the game they, as owners, 
are entitled to do with it as they please. 

In the party who were made the subjects 
of this action by the warden, which is looked 
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upon as a test case, were the president and 
several of the most prominent members. In 
speaking of the seizure and arrest President 
Smith said: 

“This attack may come in this way as well 
as in any other. We have got to meet it any- 
way.” He told the warden that the associa- 
tion was prepared to carry the case to every 
court in the State, and would take it beyond 
if it had to be. 

Naturally the outcome of this affair as af- 
fecting the right of private game preserves 
under the cicumstances incident to this case 
will be watched with interest. 


OPEN SEASONS FOR GAME, U. S. AND CANADA 


1901-2, For Quick Reference 


NoTE.—For the laws in detail, showing the provisions for licenses, taxes, bag limits, etc., which obtain 
in many states; also special county laws, send for the new Game Law pamphlet issued by the Union 
Metallic Cirtridge Co., 315 Broadway, New York, or Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. whose com- 
p lation con-ains also much other information for Sportsmen. Either will be sent free if you mention 
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ALABAMA—Deer, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1; squirrel, 
July 1 to Feb. 2; quail, prairie chicken, wood- 
cock, wild turkey, grouse, Nov. 15 to Mar. 2; 
dove, Aug. 1 to Mar. 1. 

ARIZONA—Deer, wild turkey, Nov. 15 to Dec. 
15; quail, grouse, introduced pheasant, snipe, 
rail, duck, goose, swan, Oct. 15 to Mar. 1; wild 
turkey, Nov. 15 to Dec. 15, 

ARKANSAS—Deer, Sept. 1 to Mar. 1; quail, Oct. 
1 to Mar. 1; prairie chicken, Oct. 31 to Dec. 1; 
wild turkey, Sept. 1 to May 1. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA—Deer, Sept. 1 to Dec. 
15; elk, moose, caribou, rabbit, grouse, prairie 
chicken, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1; piover, duck, Sept. 
1 to Mar. 1. 

CALIFORNIA—Deer, Aug. 1 to Oct. 1; squir- 
rel, dove, Aug. 1 to Feb. 1; quail, plover, rail, 
sage hen, curlew, Oct. 1 to Feb. 1. 

COLORADO—Deer, antelope, Aug. 15 to Nov. 
6; elk, Oct. 25 to Nov. 6; grouse, prairie 
chicken, sage hen, wild turkey, Aug. 15 to 
Nov. 1; dove, July 15 to Oct. 1; snipe, curlew, 
duck, goose, swan, crane, Sept. 1 to April 16. 

CONNECTICUT—Squirrel, grouse, quail, wood- 
cock, Oct. 1 to Dec. 1; rabbit, Oct. 1 to Jan. 1; 
plover, snipe, rail, duck, goose, swan, curlew, 
Sept. 1 to April 1. 

DELAWARE—Rabbit, quail, grouse, Nov. 15 
to Jan. 1; rail, Sept. 1 to Feb. 1; duck, goose, 
swan, Oct. 1 to April 15; reedbird, Aug. 25 to 
Feb. 1. 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA—Deer, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1; 
squirrel, rabbit, Nov. 1 to Feb; 1; quail, Nov. 
1 to Mar. 16; grouse, Nov. 1 to Dec. 26; prai- 
rie chicken, Sept. 1 to Mar. 15; wild turkey, 
Nov. 1 to Dec. 26; plover, duck, goose, swan, 
snipe, Sept. 1 to April 1; woodcock, July 1 
to Jan. 1; rail, Sept. 1 to Feb. 1; reedbird Sept. 
1 to Feb. 1. 

FLORIDA—Deer, Oct. 1 to Feb. 1; quail, wild 
turkey, Nov. 1 to Mar. 1; duck, Oct. 1 to 
April 1. 

GEORGIA—Deer, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1; quail, 
grouse, wild turkey, Nov. 1 to Mar. 15; dove, 
Aug. 15 to Mar. 15. 

IDAHO—Deer, antelope, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1; elk, 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 1; quail, Nov. 1 to Dec. 1; 
grouse, prairie chicken, sage hen, Aug. 15 to 
Dec. 1; duck, goose, swan, Aug. 15 to Mar. 1. 


ILLINOIS—Squirrel, July 1 to Dec. 1; quail, 
Nov. 1 to Dec. 20; grouse, prairie chicken, 
Aug. 31 to Oct 1; wild turkey, Sept. 1 to Jan. 
15. dove, Aug. ! to Dee. 1; plover, duck, goose, 
swan, Sept. 1 to April 15; snipe, Sept. 1 to 
April 25. 

INDIANA—Squirrel. June 1 to Jan. 1; quail, 
grouse, prairie chicken, Nov. 10 to Jan. 1; dove, 
Aug. 15 to Jan. 1; woodcock, July 1 to Jan. 1; 
duck, goose, swan, Sept. 1 to April 15. 

IOWA—Squirrel, June 1 to Jan. 1; quail, wild 
turkey, grouse, Nov. 1 to Jan. 1; prairie chick- 
en, Sept. 1 to Dec. 1; woodcock, July 10 to Jan. 
1; duck, goose, swan, Sept. 1 to April 15. 

KANSAS—Quail, Dec. 1 to Jan. 1; grouse, prai- 
rie chicken, Aug. 15 to Oct. 1; dove, plover, 
July 15 to Sept. 15. 

KENTUCKY—Deer, Sept. 1 to Mar. 1; squirrel, 
June 15 to Feb. 1; quail, grouse, Nov. 15 to 
Jan. 1; wild turkey, Sept. 1 to Feb. 1; dove, 
Aug. 1 to Feb. 1; woodcock, June 20 to Feb. 
1; duck, goose, swan, Aug. 15 to April 1. 

LONG ISLAND—Deer, the ist two Wednesdays 
and the Ist two Fridays after the Ist Tuesday 
of November; squirrel, rabbit, quail, grouse, 
introduced pheasant, Nov. 1 to Jan. 1; plover, 
snipe, rail, July 1 to Jan. 1; woodcock, Aug. 
1 to Jan. 1; duck, goose, swan, Oct. 1 to May 1. 

LOUISIANA—Deer, Sept. 15 to Feb. 15; quail, 
dove, grouse, Oct. 1 to Mar. 1; wild turkey, 
Oct. 1 to May 1; duck, Sept. 1 to April 1. 

MAINE—Deer, Oct. 1 to Dec. 15; moose, cari- 
bou, Oct. 15 to Dec. 1; quail, Oct. 1 to Dec. 1; 
grouse, woodcock, Sept. 15 to Dec. 1; plover, 
snipe, Aug. 1 to May 1; duck, Sept. 1 to 
Dec. 1. 

MANITOBA—Deer, elk, moose, caribou, ante- 
lope, Sept. 15 to Dec. 1; quail, Aug. 1 to Jan. 
1; grouse, prairie chicken, Sept. 15 to Nov. 15; 
plover, snipe, woodcock, Aug. 1 to Jan. 1; 
duck, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1. 

MARYLAND—Deer, August 1 to Jan. 1; squir- 
rel, Sept. 1 to Dec. 1; rabbit, quail, grouse, 
introduced pheasant, woodcock, Nov. 1 to Dec. 
25; dove, Aug. 15 to Dec. 25; plover, snipe, Aug. 
15 to May 1; rail, reedbird, Sept. 1. to Nov. 
1; duck, goose, swan, Nov. 1 to April 10. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Squirrel, rabbit, Oct. 1 to 
Mar. 1; quail, grouse, woodcock, Oct. 1 to 
Dec. 1; plover, July 15 to May 1; snipe, rail, 
July 15 to May 1; duck, Sept. 1 to Mar 1. 
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MICHIGAN—Deer, Nov. 8 to Dec. 1; squirrel, 
Oct. 15 to Dec 1; quail, grouse, woodcock, 
plover, Oct. 20 to Dec. 1; snipe, duck, goose, 
swan, Oct. 1 to Dec lL. 

MINNESOTA—Deer, Nov. 10 to Nov. 30; moose, 
caribou, Nov. 15 to Nov. 20; quail, grouse, 
Oct. 1 to Dec. 1; prairie chicken, dove, Sept. 1 
to Nov. 1; plover, woodcock, July 4 to Oct. 
31; snipe, Sept. 1 to Nov. 1; duck, goose, swan, 
Sept. 1 to Jan. 1. 

MISSISSIPPI— Deer, dove, Sept. 15 to Mar. 1; 
quail, wild turkey. Oct. 1 to May 1. 

MISSOURI—Deer, Oct. 1 to Jan. 1; quail, grouse, 
prairie chicken, introduced pheasant, wild 
turkey, Nov. 1 to Jan. 1; dove, woodcock, plover, 
Aug. 1 to Jan. 1; duck, Oct. 1 to April 1. 

MONTANA—Deer, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1; elk, Sept. 
1 to Nov. 1; grouse, prairie chicken, Sept. 1 
to Dec. 1; dove, sage hen, Aug. 1 to Dec. 15; 
duck, goose, swan, Sept. 1 to May 1. 

NEBRASKA—Deer, antelope, Aug. 15 to Nov. 
16; grouse, prairie chicken, sage hen, Oct. 
1 to Dec. 1; dove, plover, April 15 to Oct. 31; 
snipe, duck, goose, swan, crane, Sept. 1 to 
April 16. 

NEVADA—Quail, prairie chicken, curlew, duck, 
plover, snipe, woodcock, goose, swan, crane, 
Sept. 1 to Mar. 16; dove, Juiy 15 to Nov. 2; 
sage hen, July 1 to Mar. 2. 

NEW BRUNSWICK — Deer, moose, caribou, 
Sept. 15 to Jan. 1; grouse, Sept. 15 to Dec. 1; 
snipe, woodcock, duck, goose, swan, Sept. 1 
to Dec. 2. 

NEWFOUNDLAND—Caribou, deer, July 15 to 
Oct. 1, and Oct. 20 to Feb. 1; rabbit, Sept. 16 
to Mar. 1; grouse, plover, snipe, Sept. 16 to 
Jan. 12; duck, Nov. 16 to Jan. 12; ptarmigan, 
curlew, Sept. 16 to Jan. 12. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Squirrel, Sept. 15 to Jan. 
1; rabbit, Oct. 1. to April 1; quail, grouse, 
snipe, woodcock, Sept. 15 to Dec. 15; plover, 
rail, duck, Aug. 1 to Feb. 1. 

NEW JERSEY—Squirrel, rabbit, quail, grouse, 
Nov. 1 to Jan. 1; dove, plover, Aug. 1 to Oct. 
1; introduced pheasant, Nov. 1 to Jan. 1; snipe, 
rail, reedbird, Aug. 25 to Oct. 1; woodcock, 
Oct. 1 to Jan. 1; duck, goose, swan, Sept. 1 
to May 1. 

NEW MEXICO—Quail, Oct. 1 to Mar. 1; grouse, 
prairie chicken, wild turkey, Oct. 1 to Jan. 1. 
No other game mentioned as being protected. 

NEW YORK.—Deer, Sept. 1 to Nov. i6; squir- 
rel, rabbit, Sept. 1 to Dec. 16; quail, Nov. 1 to 
Dec. 16; grouse, woodcock, Sept. 16 to Dec. 16; 
plover, snipe, rail, curlew, Sept. 1 to May 1; 
duck goose, swan, Sept. 1 to April 30. (See 
Long Island also.) 

NORTH CAROLINA—Deer, Oct. 1 to Jan. 1; 
quail, wild turkey, dove, Nov. 1 to Mar. 15; 
duck, goose, swan, local laws. 

NORTH DAKOTA—Deer, Nov. 10 to Dec. 1; 
grouse, prairie chicken, woodcock, Sept. 1 to 
Oct. 15; duck, goose, swan, crane, Sept. 1 to 
May 1. 

NOVA SCOTIA—Moose, caribou, Sept. 15 to Jan. 
1; rabbit, Oct. 1 to Feb. 1; snipe, woodcock, 
duck, Sept. 1 to Mar. 1. 

N. W. TERRITORIES—Deer, elk, moose, cari- 
bou, antelope, Nov. 1 to Dec. 15; grouse, prai- 
rie chicken, Sept. 15 to Dec. 15; snipe, duck, 
Aug 23 to May 5. 

OHIO—Deer, squirrel, rabbit, quail, grouse, 
prairie chicken, Nov. 10 to Dec. 2; dove, July 
5 to Dec. 15; introduced pheasant, Nov. 10 to 
Dec. 16; plover, snipe, woodcock, rail, duck, 
Nov. 10 to Dec. 2. 


OKLAHOMA—Quail, Oct. 15 to Feb. 1; prairie 
chicken, wild turkey, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1; dove, 

plover, Aug. 1 to Jan. 1. 

ONTAR10—Deer, Nov. 1 to Nov. 16; squirrel, 
rabbit, grouse, plover, snipe, woo.ucock, rail, 
Sept. 15 to Dec. 16; quail, Oct 15 to Dec. 16; 
duck, Sept. 1 to Dec. 16; goose, swan, Sept. 
15 to May 1. 

OREGON—Deer, moose, caribou, antelope, July 
15 to Nov. 1; squirrel, Uct. 1 to Jan. 1; quail, 
grouse, prairie chicken, Uct. 1 to Dec. 1; plov- 
er, rail, Aug. 1 to Jan. 1; duck, goose, swan, 
Sept. 1 to Mar. 1. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Deer, elk, Nov. 1 to Dec. 1; 
squirrel, quail, grouse, prairie chicken, wild 
turkey, woodcock, Oct. 15 to Dec. 16; rabbit, 
Nov. 1 to Dec. 16; plover, July 15 to Jan. 1; 
rail, reedbird, Sept. 1 to Dec. 1; auck, goose, 
swan, Sept. 1 to May 1. 

QUEBEC—Deer, moose, caribou, Sept. 1 to Jan. 
1; rabbit, Nov. 1 to Feb. 1; grouse, Sept. 1 
to Dec. 15; plover, snipe, woodcock, Sept. 1 
to Feb. 1; duck, Sept. 15 to Mar. 1; ptarmigan, 
Nov. 1 to Feb. 1; curlew, Sept. 16 to Feb. 1. 

RHODE ISLAND—Squirrel, rabbit, Oct. 15 to 
Jan. 1; quail, grouse, woodcock, Oct. 15 to 
Dec. 16; duck, Aug. 15 to April 1. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Deer, Sept. 1 to keb. 1; 
quail, grouse, wild turkey, woodcock, Nov. 
1 to April 1; dove, Aug. 1 to Mar. 1. Wild fowl 
not protected. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Deer, elk, Nov. 1 to Jan. 1; 
quail, grouse, prairie chicken, woodcock, Sept. 
1 to Jan. 1; plover, curlew, Sept. 1 to May 15; 
duck, goose, swan, crane, Sept. 1 to May 1. 

TENNESSEE—Deer, Aug. 1 to Jan. 1; quail, 
Nov. 1 to Mar. 1; grouse, Sept. 1 to Feb. 1; 
wild turkey, Oct. 1 to April 1; dove, Nov. 1 
to Feb. 1; plover, duck, Sept. 1 to May 1; 
snipe, woodcock, Sept. 15 to Mar. 1. 

TEXAS—Deer, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1; quail, Oct, 1 
to Mar. 15; prairie chicken, Aug. 1 to Feb. 1; 
wild turkey, Sept. 1 to April 1. Wild fowl not 
protected. 

JTAH—Deer, Oct. 15 to Nov. 15; grouse, prairie 
chicken, sage hen, Aug. 15 to Dec. 1; dove, 
July 1 to Dec. 1; snipe, duck, goose, swan, 
Oct. 1 to Jan. 15. 

VERMONT—Deer, Oct. zz to Nov. 1; rabbit, 
Sept. 1 to May 1; quail, grouse, plover, snipe, 
woodcock, duck, goose, swan, Sept. 1 to Jan. 
1; introduced pheasant, Oct. 1 to Nov. 20. 

VIRGINIA—Deer, Aug. 15 to Jan. 1; rabbit, lo- 
cal laws; quail, Oct. 15 to Jan. 1; grouse, wild 
turkey, Sept. 15 to Feb. 1; woodcock, Nov. 
1 to April 1; duck, goose, swan, Sept. 1 to 
May 1. 

WASHINGTON—Deer, Sept. 15 to Dec. 15; elk, 
moose, caribou, antelope, Sept. 1 to Nov. 1; 
grouse, prairie chicken, ptarmigan, sage hen, 
Aug. 15 to Dec. 1; plover, rail, duck, goose, 
swan, crane, Aug. 15 to Mar. 1. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Deer, grouse, prairie chick- 
en, Oct. 15 to Dec. 15; quail, Nov. 1 to Dec. 
20; wild turkey, Sept. 15 to Jan. 1; snipe, Mar. 
1 to July 1; woodcock, July 15 to Nov. 2; duc, 
goose, swan, Oct. 1 to April 1. 

WISCONSIN—Deer, Nov. 11 to Nov. 30; squir- 
rel, rabbit, July 1 to May 1; grouse, prairie 
chicken, plover, snipe, woodcock, Sept. 1 to 
Dec. 1; duck, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1; goose, swan, 
Sept. 1 to May 1. 

WYOMING—Deer, elk, antelope, Sept. 1 to Dec. 
1; grouse, prairie chicken, Aug. 15 to Dec. 1; 
plover, snipe, rail, duck, gcose, swan, curlew, 
Sept. 1 to May 1; sage hen, July 15 to Oct. 15. 
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“It rests upon every man of us who loves his gun, 


THE evolution of the shotgun, as of any 
other mechanical device, has been in the direc- 
tion of greater efficiency; that is, tending al- 


ways to the performance of 

yA wey more work of its peculiar kind, 
on + sal and in a more perfect manner. 
Now the work of the gun is to 

kill; and by the invention of the magazine gun 


we may safely say that the killing power of the 
shotgun has been increased in the ratio of five 
to two as regards number of victims. The 
probability of death over wound is depend- 
ent on other factors—the boring of the barrel, 
the accuracy of aim, the range, the charge, etc., 
—and may be neglected here, for these factors 
are common to all weapons. 

The problem we are facing, then, is: Given, 
a highly destructive weapon, rapidly lessening 
numbers of such animals and birds as are pur- 
sued for the sake of their flesh and of the 
sport involved in their pursuit; to find means 
to prevent the utter extinction of our wild 
game. That this is not an idle menace, witness 
the fate of the noble bison, the passenger 
pigeon and other species. 

We of course stand in urgent need of wise 
laws, rigidly enforced, regulating and restrict- 
ing the killing and marketing of game. Game 
is not a necessary article of food, and the mar- 
ket and the market gunner need restriction of 
the most severe sort, even at the fearful cost 
of some inconvenience to wealthy palates. 
Much may also be done for our remnant of 
game by diligently and intelligently * ‘preserv- 
ing, protecting, propagating” it. The marvel- 
ous work of the Fish Commission—though nec- 
essarily to be followed afar off, and by private 
and corporate, rather than by public resources 
—shows what can be accomplished. 

But the ultimate solution of the problem lies 
with the man behind the gun. Enlist the gun- 
ner’s sympathies or appeal to cold logic: both 
lead the same way; cultivate and enlighten 
public sentiment by voice and pen, and the day 
is saved. Such sentiment, though largely 
aroused in some sections, is woefully lacking in 
others throughout the length and breadth of 
our land. When the market gunner is abhorred 
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his game and his 
world, to teach high principles of sport everywhere, and always by per- 
sonal influence of precept and example.” 


as a thief from the treasury of God Himself. 
when the pot-shot is despised as he who should 
stab his fellow man in the back, then and there 
our game will flourish. The true sportsman’s 
heart, beating in the man behind the gun, will 
of itself recoil from wanton slaughter, no mat- 
ter what the weapon used. We often hear the 
repeating shotgun denounced as the cause of 
waste and the “lust of death, and we are com- 
pelled to admit that the repeater is per se an 
exterminator; we admit that it is possible for 
skilled men often to get in three or four or 
even five successful shots at the vanishing 
covey or flock; we admit the great temptations 
to reckless shooting held out by the number of 
chances in the magazine; we admit that the 
repeater is the favored arm of the market 
gunner—De’il tak’ ’im—; we admit that the 
repeater’s cheapness puts it in dangerous 
hands, but we contend that it is not the re- 
peater’s fault. 


No sportsman with any sense of fairness, 
any sense of the higher pleasures of the sport, 
any sense of his own advantage in seasons to 
come, any sense of any kind, will take those 
three or four or five possible shots, will keep 
pumping away when out of certain range, 
or will do anything else whatsoever that is 
mean. An old single-barreled muzzle-loader 
trained by some sneaking “caller” on a 
bunched flock, is far more murderous than is 
the repeater in the hands of a man of honor. 
We freely confess a preference for the double 
gun, as causing the weaker brother less to 
offend; but it is eminently unfair to condemn 
the cheap and well-made repeater for the sins 
of the man behind it. 


Every farm boy, every humble wood ranger, 
every man who kills, whencesoever he come, 
possesses a “hunting conscience” that can be 
awakened, if properly appealed to. It is the 
duty of the sportsmen’s periodicals to urge 
this appeal strenuously, and more than this 
it rests upon every man of us who loves his 
gun, his game and his world, to teach high 
principles of sport everywhere and always by 
personal influence of precept and example, 
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Ir HAS remained for our worthy ex-Presi- 
dent, the Hon. Grover Cleveland, to present 
one of the most comprehensive and logical ex- 
positions we have seen in print, 


, 
epee by way of “A Defense of Fish- 
ermen,” 
of Anglers In a recent issue of the Phila- 


delphia Saturday Evening Post he boldly 
comes to the defense of the craft as follows: 

“Our concern is with those who fish be- 
cause they have an occult and mysterious 
instinct which leads them to love it, because 
they court the healthful, invigorating exer- 
tion it invites, and because its indulgence 
brings them in close contact and communion 
with Nature’s best and most elevating mani- 
festations. This sort of fishing is pleasure 
and not work—sport and not money-grab- 
bing. Therefore it is contemptuously re- 
garded in certain quarters as no better than 
a waste of time. Generous fishermen cannot 
fail to look with pity upon the benighted per- 
sons who have no better conception than this 
of the uses and beneficent objects of rational 
diversion. In these sad and ominous days 
of mad fortune- -chasing, every patriotic, 
thoughtful citizen, whether he fishes or not, 
should lament that we have not among our 
countrymen more fishermen. There can be 
no doubt that the promise of industrial peace, 
of contented labor and of healthful modera- 
tion in the pursuit of wealth, in this demo- 
cratic country of ours, would be infinitely 
improved if a large share of the time which 
has been devoted to the concoction of trust 
and business combinations had been spent in 
fishing. 

“The narrow and _ ill-conditioned people 
who snarlingly count all fishermen as belong- 
ing to the lazy and good-for-nothing class. 
and who take satisfaction in describing an 
angler’s outfit as a contrivance with a hook 
at one end and a fool at the other, have been 
so thoroughly discredited that no one could 
wish for their more irredeemable submer- 
sion. Statesmen, judges, clergymen, lawyers 
and doctors, as well as thousands of other 
outspoken members of the fishing fraternity, 
have so effectively given the lie to these 
revilers of an honest and _ conscientious 
brotherhood that they are glad to find refuge 
in ignominious silence. 

“Notwithstanding this, weak, piping voices 
are still occasionally heard accusing fisher- 
men of certain shortcomings and faults. 
These are so unsubstantial and unimportant 
that, as against the high place in the world’s 
esteem claimed by those who love to fish, 
they might well be regarded as non-essentials, 
or, in a phrase of the day, as mere matters 
of detail. But, although it may be true that 
these charges are unworthy of notice, it can- 
not be expected that fishermen, proud of the 
name, will be amiably willing to perm't those 
making such accusations the satisfaction of 
remaining unchallenged. * 

“It has sometimes been said shi fishermen 
are born and not made. This is true to the 


extent that nothing can supply the lack of 
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certain inherent, constitutional and inborn 
qualities or traits which are absolutely neces 
sary to a fisherman’s make-up. Of course 
there are many who call themselves fisher- 

men and who insist upon their membership 
in the fraternity who have not in their veins 
a drop of legitimate fisherman blood. Their 
self-asserted relationship is nevertheless 
sometimes seized upon by malicious or ignor- 
ant critics as permitting the assumption that 
the weaknesses and sins of these pretenders 
are the weaknesses and sins of genuine fish 
ermen; but in truth they are only interlopers 
who have learned a little fish language, who 
love to fish only ‘“‘when they bite,” who whine 
at bad luck, who betray incredulity when they 
hear a rousing fish story, and who do or leave 
undone mary other things fatal to good and 
regular standing. 

‘What sense is there in the charge of lazi- 
ness spmetimes made against true fishermen? 
Laziness has no place in the constitution of a 
man who starts at sunrise and tramps all day 
with only a sandwich to eat, floundering 
through bushes and briers and stumbling over 
rocks or wading streams in pursuit of elusive 
trout. Neither can a fisherman who, with 
rod in hand, sits in a boat or on a bank all 
day be called lazy—provided he attends to his 
fishing and is physically and mentally alert 
in his occupation. * 

“It is sometimes said ae there is such 
close relationship between mendacity and 
fishing, that in matters connected with their 
craft all fishermen are untruthful. It must, of 
course, be admitted that large stories of fish- 
ing adventure are sometimes told by fisher- 
men—and why should this not be so? Beyond 
all question there in no sphere of human 
activity so full of strange and wonderful in- 
cidents as theirs. Fish are constantly doing 
the most mysterious and startling things; and 
no one has yet been wise enough to explain 
their ways or account for their conduct. The 
best fishermen do not attempt it; they move 
and strive in the atmosphere of mystery and 
uncertainty, constantly aiming to reach re- 
sults without a clue, and through the culti- 
vation of faculties non-existent or inoperative 
in the common mind. In these circumstances 
fishermen necessarily see and do wonderful 
things. If those not members of the brother- 
hood are unable to assimilate the recital of 
these wonders, it is because their believing 
apparatus has not been properly regulated 
and stimulated. Such disability falls very far 
short of justifying doubt as to the truth of 
the narration. The things narrated have been 
seen and experienced with a fisherman’s eyes 
and perceptions. This is perfectly unterstood 
by listening fishermen; and they, to their en- 
joyment and edification, are permitted to be- 
lieve what they hear.” 

In explaining why the biggest fish are al- 
ways lost he goes on and says: “It is con- 
stantly said that they greatly exaggerate the 
size of the fish that are lost. This accusation, 
though most frequently and flippantly made, 
is in point of fact based upon the most absurd 
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arrogance and a love of slan lerous assertion 
that passes understanding. These are harsh 
words; but they are abundantly justified. 
“In the first place, all the presumptions are 
with the fisherman’s contention. It is per- 
fectly plain that large fish are more apt to 
escape than small ones. Their weight and 
activity, combined with the increased tricki 
ness and resourcefulness of age and experi- 
ence, of course, greatly increase their ability 
to tear out the hook, and enhance the danger 
that their antics will expose a fatal weakness 
in hook, leader, line or rod. Another pre- 
sumption which must be regretfully men- 
tioned arises from the fact that in many cases 
it is the encounter with a large fish which 
causes such excitement, and such distraction 
or perversion of judgment, as leads the fish- 
erman to do the wrong thing or fail to do 
the right thing at the critical instant—thus 
actually and effectively contributing to an 
escape which could not and would not have 
occurred except in favor of a large fish. 
“Beyond these presumptions we have the 
deliberate and simple story of the fisherman 
himself, giving with the utmost sincerity all 
the details of his misfortune, and indicating 
the length of the fish he has lost, or giving 
in pounds his exact weight. Now why should 
this statement be discredited? It is made by 
one who struggled with the escaped fish. Per- 
haps he saw it. This, however, is not im- 
portant, for he certainly felt it on his rod, and 
he knows precisely how his rod behaves in 
the emergency of every conceivable strain.” 
In speaking of profanity among angiers he 
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makes a good point as follows: 

“Now this question of profanity is largely 
one of intention and deliberation. The man 
who, intending what he says, coolly indulges 
in imprecation, is guilty of an offense that 
admits of no excuse or extenuation; but a 
fisherman can hardly be called profane who, 
when overtaken without warning by di:aster, 
and abruptly hurled from the exhilarating 
heights of delightful anticipation to the 
depths of dire disappointment impulsively 
gives vent to his pent-up emotion by the use 
of a word which, though found in the list of 
oaths, is spoken without intentional impreca- 
tion and because nothing else seems to suit 
the occasion. It is by no means to be admit- 
ted that fishing tends even to this semblance 
of profanity. On the contrary, it imposes a 
seli-restraint and patient forbearance upon its 
advanced devotees which tend to prevent sud- 
den outbursts of feeling.” 

He then winds up by saying: “The defense 
of the fishing fraternity which has been here 
attempted is by no means as completely 
stated as it should be. Nor should the world 
be allowed to overlook the admirable affirma- 
tive qualities which exist among genuine 
members of the brotherhood, and the useful 
traits which an indulgence in the gentle art 
cultivates and fosters. A recital of these, with 
a description of the personal peculiarities 
found in the ranks of fishermen and the in- 
fluence of these peculiarities on success or 
failure, are necessary to a thorough vindica- 
tion of those who worthily illustrate the vir- 
tues of o r clan.” 
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DISEASES OF THE DOG 


VI. Distemper 


Quoting Dr. Lord, M. R. C. V. S., we can de- 
scribe this disease as follows: 
“A contagious disease of which all dogs seem 


to carry the seeds in their system, accompanied 
with fever and derangement of most of the in- 
ternal organs, and frequently ending in chorea 
and paralysis, inflammation of the lungs, ete. 
It is most common in pups during the conc!ud- 
ing period of dentition, and in the spring and 
autumn, particularly the latter; but at no age 
and at no season is a dog exempt from its at- 
tack. The younger the dog the better are its 
chances of recovery.” 


Right here I wish to take exception to the 
doctor's statement, as in my own practice I 
have found that a dog which has attained a 
fair age and is in good condition has a better 
chance than a puppy, and with me it is most 
fatal to the pups 

Superior breeds suffer most. 

The causes may be given as contact with a 


too much meat while young; cold 
quarters which are damp and unclean. As the 
seems to be latent in the system, a 
circumstances may cause it to 


dog affected; 


disease 
great variety ot 
develop. 

Dogs 
ceptible to it 


that are confined are much more sus- 
than those that are allowed to 
roam, and those that are fed much flesh suffer 
more than those that never taste it. 

The first symptoms of the disease are gene>- 
ally allowed to pass unnoticed. They consist of 
dullness and loss of appetite; wasting of flesh; 
short cough with vomiting; watery eyes with 
increased insensibility to light; peevisiness; un- 
willingness to be disturbed. 

As the disease advances, shivering fits come 
on, the animal hides in any hole or corner, and 
it is difficult to persuade him to come out; the 
pulse is greatly accelerated, but not tense, often 
slow and full, showing a good deal of conges- 
tion, and if the upper eyelid be raised the white 
of the eye will show the blood vessels engorged 
and bright red blood vessels prominent leading 
toward the center of the eye. Thick matter fs 
discharged from the eyes, which sticks to the 
eyelids and finally glues them together; the nos- 
trils are obstructed by a yellowish, glairy mu- 
cus; the cough is frequent and often spasmodic; 
the digestion impaired; vomiting not uncom- 
mon, the ejected matter being extremely offen- 
sive; shivering is almost constant and the body 
wastes greatly. Skin hot, nose hot and sticky, 
coat 


staring and expression of the face very 





course of a week the disease 
either terminates fatally or it begins to sub- 
side, and now is the time when it requires the 
most attention, as it is at this stage that it is 
most apt to relapse and get very much worse, 
or inflammation of the lungs and paralys’s, end- 
ing in chorea, to supervene, with fatal results, 
so that nursing at this moment of improvement 
is of the greatest importance, for the dog is 
never out of the woods unless this improve- 
ment can be made to last for a week longer, 
when some little relaxation may be allowed on 
the part of the attendant, but the dog is never 
safely well nor is it at all surprising to have a 
relapse at any time in six weeks from the be- 
ginning of the disease. 

Many treatments have been advocated for 
this trouble but there is no specific; experi- 
menting for a sure cure cost me 204 dogs and 
puppies in two years’ time, after which I hit 
on a treatment that gives me as nearly a 
specific as I think can be gotten, but I do not 
advocate my remedy alone in this or any other 
article that I will write on any disease. I will 
supply it to anyone who wishes to try it at 
any time, but I am not in these articles adver- 
tising any proprietary remedies of my own for 
all ailments, and this is practically the only 
one of the kind that I claim to have except 
one for rheumatism. The following treatment 
is one that has yielded me exceptionally good 


doleful. In the 


results: As soon as I note a puppy or dog 
hacking and gagging and spitting up mucus, 
and his nose feels warm or hot, and even 


sticky if it is moist, I give him a tenth of a 
grain of calomel every two hours till he gets 
six to seven doses. The next morning according 
to size I give him from a teaspoonful for a 
puppy to a tablespoonful for a grown dog of 
the following mixture: 

Castor oil, 4 parts. 

Olive oil, 2 parts. 

Oil of aniseed enough to flavor say ten drops 
to a two ounce mixture. This treatment acts 
on the liver and the entire glandular system, 
and gives the entire digestive tract a good 
drain of all mucous accumulations. After this 
has acted, which it will do thoroughly the day 
that the oil mixture was administered, I start 
in the night with the following pills: 

Extract of belladonna, 6 to 24 grains. 

Saltpetre, 1 to 4 scruples. 

Extract of gentian, 2 to 8 drachms. 
Nux vomica, 12 to 24 grains. 

Make this into 24 pills and give one pill three 
times a day until the catarrhal symptoms are 
cured. The smallest dose named is for small 
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breeds and puppies under four months old; 
over four months old to six months old make 
the proportions a quarter of the difference be- 
tween the smallest dose given and the largest, 
yreater in quantity, over six months to a year 
aid give it in proportions of half the quant.ties 
prescribed, and over a year old for setters or 
pointers or dogs of the same size three-quar- 
iers of the largest quantity named, and for 
st. Bernards and liarge breeds over a year old 
the largest dose named. After the maturation 
of the eyes is cured and the nose is cleared 
with this and the cough controlled you must 
then put the dog on tonics and keep him on 
them for over quite a period of time till he is 
gaining weight appreciably and to be sure of 
this he should be weighed on scales. The best 
tenies are to give the following pill one week 
and the next week Fowler's solution, twv to 
four drops three times a day, according to size 
of dog: 
Tonic Pills. 

Quinine, 1 to 4 scruples. 

Sulphate of iron, 1 to 4 scruples. 

Extract of gentian, 2 to 8 drachms. 

Make into twenty pills and give one three 
times a day (graduate dose as before described 
from smallest to largest dogs). 

The dog must have absolutely not a thing 
but milk or milk and egg beaten up together 
with ten drops of good brandy, if very weak, 
every two hours, and as soon as strength is 
regained brandy must be stopped and the feed 
siven only once in every three hours; mik and 
arrowroot if the bowels become affected, and 
thin cornstarch may be fed, also a little rice 
and milk, but no hard food of any sort must be 
allowed until he is fully well, and then you 


ra 


must bring him onto it slowly and meat last of 





Lad of Rush—Mingo Kent puppies 
Owned by F. J. Y. McArthur, Carman, Man. 


all. This applies with any form of treatment, 
as I believe that solid food and especially meat 
induces fits that terminate fatally. 

Glover’s and Haberlein’s and other distemper 
cures are well recommended. Hyposulphite of 
soda from three to ten grains has been recom- 
mended; that amount three times a day. 

Some one has advised as a dead sure thing 
two buckshot to be forced down the dog’s 
throat and repeated in a day if necessary as 
an absolutely sure remedy; for puppies as 
small as number two shot may be given. (The 
party says that he does not mean to shoot the 
dog, but to administer them as medicine, and 


that he has seen them cure cases that could 
nul hold their heads up. This I got from Dog- 
dom.) If you get a desperate case try it. It 
can’t do much more harm than will happen 
unyway, which will be, nine out of ten times, 
the death of the dog. 

Homeopathically I find a useful treatment to 
be the three X potency of aconite for the first 
day while the fever is high, three drops in a 
teaspoonful of water every two hours, fol.owed 
the next day by the three X potency of gelse- 
mium four times a day till the dog is well, or 
the bowels become affected and bad smelling 
discharges occur, when baptisia tinctoria three 
X every three hours is effective as a cure, fol- 
lowed as soon as the patient is improved and 
the bowels are better by ferrum phos. six X to 
thirty X, a dose twice a day until weight is 
gained and a perfect recovery is established. 

Or you may give gelsemium and baptisia in 
alternation, a dose of one now; in two hours 
a dose of the other, and so on right through 
the disease. If the bowels become bad drop the 
gelsemium and stick to the baptisia; if blood 
passes give the baptisia and ferrum phos. in 
alternation; three drops in a couple of tea- 
spoonfuls of water, or one teaspeonful of water, 
is the dose of any of these. 

My own remedy, rhinal, is all that I use, and 
it is universally successful for me. 

There are many things recommended, but 
none of them have proven of any consequence 
to me. Antitoxine is, I think, no good. I 
know of six fine, strong bull pups treated with 
it and all died; and when I say that it is no 
good, I do not mean to say that this treatment 
was given by an inexperienced person, but at 
one of our veterinary hospitals, where it had 
every chance to show its worth. 

I hope that this little, simple outline of this 
disease, which is the scourge of dog breeders, 
will prove of benefit to your readers, as the 
treatment selected is that which in each case 
has shown good results for me. In over two 
hundred and forty-eight cases two hundred and 
four of which died, those that were treated 
by the three methods mentioned above, of 
forty-six treated forty-two recovered. Hypo- 
sulphite treatment lost me a great many when 
used alone; it seemed to affect the bowels un- 
pleasantly for me. Added to rhinal it worked 
nicely. First remedy named cured all its cases 
but one. Homeopathic treatment as outlined 
lost two, but as it is very hard to select drugs 
homeopathically for dogs, this was a good rec- 
ord for such a rule of thumb treatment with 
it. Rhinal lost me three out of sixteen.. I can 
make no excuse for it. First treatment named 
lost one out of fifteen. Homeopathic treatment 
lost two out of fifteen. My record shows two 
hundred and forty-eight cases in three years, 
forty-two cured. 

Now that is a bad record; it has this in its 
favor, however, and that is, that I was working 
under difficulties in many cases and the animals 
afflicted may have been neglected as I had to 
depend on uneducated help to look after them. 
Those that I saved were under my own eye 
and care almost entirely, with these remedies 
mentioned, and I watched them pretty closely 
as I was pretty well disgusted; there were forty- 
six cases treated and six died. So you: may 
arrive at the conclusion that distemper is a 
pretty mean disease to handle in a kennel 
among well-bred dogs. 

c. L. THUDICHUM, V. 8. 

Wayne, Pa 
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QUEER CUMRADES: A TRUE STORY 


“Hello! What have you there?” cried the big 
brother, and somehow the question took the 
courage all out of the small boy who had been 
so proud and happy only a moment before. 

“Only—only but a pup,’”’ he very meekly an- 
swered, 

Then the blow fell:—‘‘No pups allowed here!” 
Small John, disconsolate, fled to the man of 
all work, who suggested that Master Rover— 
the small boy had named his new possession 
during the fifteen minutes of ownership—should 
have a chance at life in the stable, not with the 
horses, where the big brother ruled alone, but 
in the manger of a very respectable cow. 

When spring brought the beautiful green 
grass to cover fields and roadsides the cow was 
turned into a great pasture. By this time Rover 
had grown into a long, lanky creature—he was 
a Newfoundland—with nothing at all fascinat- 
ing about him, but the cow thought him lovely, 
and the two wandered about the pasture to 
gether day after day. If the cow lay down the 
dog lay down near her. When the cow got up 
the dog got up too. Occasionally he scampered 
oft to try his legs, and the cow always at- 
tempted to follow him, but in this she was not 
a success. 

By this time Rover had won favor with the 
entire household and was often invited in, but 
when let out he always went directly to the 
pasture, where he received very affectionate 
greetings from the cow. Sometimes he accom- 
panied his master or another member of the 
family upon a ramble, and then the difficulty 
was to get him without his fourfooted friend. 
A whistle brought him at once from the pas- 
ture, but it was a strange sight to see the poor 
cow coming a long way behind, snorting, gal- 
loping, with her tail flying. Rover could vault 
the fence, but she only came against the rails, 
to fall back helpless. If the pasture gate was 
unlatched the dog took the cow out for a stroll 
through the town. If he went off with some of 
his sporty companions, and the cow could find 
a weak place in the fence, she insisted upon 
accompanying him, which was rather awkward. 

One day in the winter when the cow was be 
ing milked in the yard, a sleigh passed with 
driver and dog. Two ladies were in it. Rover, 
as usual, was lounging about, superintending 
the milking. He tore down the lane, as dogs 
will, to meet the other dog. There was a fight 
at once. The cow stood as long as she could; 
had an attack of nerves; let go her heels; over 
went pail and milkmaid, and she flew down 
the lane. 

The next thing seen from the window was 
two dogs fighting furiously, the cow charging 
madly between, the horses rearing; the ladies, 
wild with fright, striking out right and left with 
their muffs as the dogs, followed by the cow, 
flew round and round the sleigh in a perfect 
whirlwind of snow. 

One day the mother of John started for a 
walk to the center of the town. Rover thought 
he’d like to go too, but was ordered back. He 
turned and went, dutifully, into the pasture, 
and John’s mother considered the _ incident 
closed. Alas! the pasture gate was not closed. 
The dog knew verv well that he and his friend 
must not approach at once, so they ambled 
along until far enough to become bold, when 
he left the road and took to the sidewalk. The 
cow also thought the sidewalk better and fol- 
lowed him. When a considerable distance from 
home the dog came up pretty close. The first 


thing the poor lady noticed was that she seemed 
to be attracting considerable attent:on, and the 
next was the tramp of hoofs upon the plank 
sidewalk behind her. She turned to face the 
dog and the cow, surrounded by a crowd of 
amused pedestrians and sma.l boys. No amount 
of driving or coaxing would get them back. 
When Rover saw that he was discovered he 
bolted to the front, the cow after him, and left 
the mother with the crowd. 

There being nothing else to do, she turned 
about and went home. The dog dutifuly tu.ned 
and trotted at her heels, and the cow trotted 
at the dog's heels, the three forming an inter- 
esting procession—so very interesting that cer- 
tain of the small boys joined.—Izora Chandler, 
in N. Y. Herald. 


HE CAME BACK 


There's an old, old story, of course it’s true; 

Tho’ old, still there’s something about it new; 

It's been told to me, it’s been told to you— 
“The cat came back.” 


There was one thing missed in that story of old, 
When the dog chased the rabbit across the 
world :— 
It is true, tho’ perchance it has never been to!d— 
The dog came back. 
—T. R. Shaw 


“THE SHOW DOG.” 


This is the title of the latest dog book by H. 
W. Huntington, late president National Grey- 
hound Club of America, and author and pub- 
lisher of ‘“‘My Dog and I.” 

“The Show Dog”’ is written to help the fancier 
in the direction in which aid is most needed. 

First—by the aid of a fine half-tone illusira- 
tion from life of a typical dog, he is shown the 
proper conformation of the breed concerning 
which he desires enlightenment. Here is an 
optical illustration which is most potent in en- 
abling him to form a.proper idea of the breed 
under consideration. 

Next—is given the standard as adopted by 
the Specialty Club, which is supposed to mi- 
nutely and scientifically describe in comprehen- 
sive language what the perfect specimen should 
be. 

Then—the author finishes with what he terms 
“Comments,” which is little else than a de- 
scription of what is to be avoided in the con- 
formation of the animal, and the filling up of 
omissions in the standard. 

Mr. Huntington certainly ought to know, as 
he has officiated as judge at the shows of the 
Metropolitan Kennel Club, Westminster Kenne! 
Club, New England Record Club, et al., and 
won over eleven hundred prizes with his dogs. 

The entire combination of ‘“Do’s’” and 
“Don’ts’’ should therefore enable the fancier to 
avoid all the pitfalls that beset his path in pass- 
ing judgment on a dog. Consequently there is 
nothing left for the reader to do but to thor- 
oughly “read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest” 
all that has been set before him “in language 
that is plain.’’ 

“The Show Dog” is handsomely bound in 
cloth, the cover printed in two colors, and con- 
tains two hundred and forty-four pages. with 
one hundred and twenty half-tone illustrations 
from life of most famous dogs. Will be sent to 
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any address in United States and Canada on 
receipt of the price, two dollars. Price to for- 
eign countries (by mail) nine shilings. Orde.s 
may be sent to the “Field and Stream’”’ office. 


THE QUESTION BOX 

Conducted by Ed. F. Haberlein 
Q.—‘‘I take the liberty of addressing you upon 
a subject which is perplexing me not a little 
trusting you will answer me as fully as you can 
with the facts which I present. I have a p-di- 
greed English setter aog eleven months old. 
He is a big, strong dog. At the age of four 
months he began pointing by sight anything 
that wore feathers; when the robins came last 
spring I would take him out on the commons 
and he would always stiffen out on the birds 


dog. I should not care to spend more money 
and time on him. He seems intelligent and un- 
derstands what is said to him?” 

Ans.—Ah, there—hats off You have an ex- 
ceptionally promising dog, one fully worth the 
time and trouble to be thoroughly trained. 
Taking the scent and moving directly up the 
line to bird, with head raised high and establish- 
ing the point in a positive manner was an ex- 
hibition of good nose and the much desired 
pointing instinct. Flushing the bird at the time 
Was a secondary matter, even if he had given 
chase under the circumstances—training is all 
he requires to become one of those exceptionally 
fine performers we “read about."’ 

* * + 

Q.—‘‘My pointer pup, five months old, chases 
sparrows and pigeons all day long about town. 
Sometimes he makes a beautiful point but does 





A likely pair 
Courtesy of E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., for whom the original was painted 


on the ground. I have seen him point on one 
bird so long that he would get tired and lie 
down to watch it, but would not flush the bird. 
At eight months of age he would point a field 
sparrow by scent and made a very stylish, 
eager point. Now this was nesting time and 
quail are not two plentiful here, so I did not 
bother them, but took him afield about two 
hours each day for exercise. Saturday he 
pointed two small birds staunchly but moved 
up as I went to pass him. I stopped and he 
established the point again. To-day I got in a 
bunch of quail with him. I flushed the birds 
when he was off to one side. I called him in 
and followed up the birds. He was going across 
the wind when he caught scent and moved di- 
rectly up the line of scent with head raised and 
so positive that he did not even road but went 
directly to the bird and flushed it, then stopped 
and watched its line of flight (the first he ever 
saw). Do you think from what I have told you 
that he could be trained into a good shooting 


not stand very long and then chases so long 
as he has the bird in sight. Shall I stop this 
or wait until he is old enough to put on quail?’ 

Ans.—Chasing sparrows and pigeons around 
town will do the pup no good besides giving ex- 
ercise. If possible you should take the pup to 
the field, where quail may be found, and there 
let him seek, find and chase to his heart’s von- 
tent. The more activity and eagerness dis- 
played the greater the prospect of resulting in 
an admirable worker when older and trained. 
But so soon as yard breaking is to be begun all 
play and frolic must cease and, when ready to 
be put into the field for fieldy training, hence- 
forth steadiness must be insisted upon. 


ss *¢+ 


Q.—“‘In your book on dog training, ‘The 
Amateur Trainer,’ I do not see anything about 
how to teach a dog to carry a high head. If 
there is any way I should like to know and 
what appliances to use for the purpose?” 
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Ans.—No; in the book there is nothing said 
about how to teach a dog to hunt with head 
high, just as nothing is said about how to teach 
a dog to carry its tail straight and on a level 
with back. Those are things governed by 
Nature and nothing effective can be done to 
correct the trouble. The fast aog is, usually, 
the one that hunts with head high if possessed 
of a good nose; the slow dog with poor nose 
hunts with nose to the ground and potters. 


Q.—"I have a dog of good breeding, whelped 
April, 1898. He has a good range and keen nose, 
great bird instinct and intelligence. Is the 
most stylish dog I ever saw on point, as rigid 
as if carved out of stone. He allows me to 
come up to his side, then rushes in like a whirl- 
wind, but will hold a point any length of time 
if I'do not go near him. He has never to my 
knowledge flushed a bird without first pointing. 
He was fourteen months old when I bought 
him and the party said he had been worked 
some. Do you think he can ever be broken? 
He has been whipped unmercifully for this 
trick without any effect. (Is three and a half 
years old).”’ 

Ans.—Certainly he can be made steady and 
not to give chase when stepping up before him. 
Get a copy of ‘“‘The Amateur Trainer” (‘Field 
and.Stream”’ can furnish it), turn to page 75— 
Finding and Pointing, Steady—follow the plain 
instructions and in one hour’s time the fault 


will be overcome. 
*- ¢ & 


Q.—‘Am greatly interested in questions and 
answers in question column of “Field and 
Stream.’”’ Now I would like very much to find 
some way. to stunt or retard growth in pups; 
for instance, Boston terriers. Am breeder of 
this class. Can you give me any information in 
regard to same?” 

Ans.—In breeding and raising puppies during 
the past forty years it has always been my aim 
to ‘get good, strong and well-developed speci- 
mens—runty, stunted and undersized pups were, 
as.a rule, given away or hastened to the dog 
heaven by chloroform or a load of lead. You 
may, however, retard the growth by allowing 
but-an insufficient supply of nourishing food 
while young—avoiding meat and milk, which 
enchance growth, feeding on vegetable and 


cereal matter. 
se 


Q.—"I have a fine English setter bitch, seven 
months old, and want to breed her soon so as 
to have a litter of puppies January Ist or soon 
thereafter. How soon beforehand should I 
mate her?” 


Ans.—A bitch cannot be mated at will. She 
must come in season before you can do so— 
usually at the age of one year for the first 
time and every six months thereafter. It is 


best to await the second heat before mating, 
when the bitch will be fully developed. 


s- *¢ * 
Q.—‘‘Please tell me in next number of Field 
and Stream whether vou know of any dog 
breeder who wapld train a young pointer 


(about eighteen months old) in very good shape 
for less than fifty dollars. I was told by a cer- 
tain trainer that a dog could not be trained 
for*hunting purposes for less than that amount, 
and as I think this is rather a high price, I 
would like to hear what you say about it?” 
Ans.—If you cannot find the time to train 


your own dog and must, therefore, have it done 


by a paid trainer who does the work conscien- 
tiously and well, then the price you name is 
quite a reasonable one. But there are trainers 
and trainers and you must use your own judg 
ment in the matter. Professional trainers who 
understand their business thoroughly will ask 
you one hundred dollars for a full course as per 
my system and methods. 


*- + # 


Q.—“Could you tell me what to do for my 
six-months-old pointer puppy’s teeth. They are 
decaying and are very soft and covered with 
dark yellow spots?” 

Ans.—The reason, probably, of its teeth de- 
caying and getting yellow is that sweets and 
mostly soft food is given. The dog is carnivor- 
ous, needing large bones to gnaw at and meat 
to stimulate growth, vigor and health. As to 
the yellow spots on teeth you should use the 
usual tooth powder and brush and frequently 
give a thorough scouring. 

*- 2+ ¢ 


Q,—‘‘I am training two English setter puppies 
nine months old. Am taking them through the 
lessons in the yard both at the same time. Dan, 
the stronger one of the two, seems jealous and 
quite frequently interferes with the orders 
given to Netty, taking the cob from her and 
bringing it to me. How can I break him of it 
without using the whip?’ 

Ans.—During the first stage of yard breaking 
each dog must be taken in hand separately till 
far enough advanced, when all orders are im- 
plicitly obeyed. The two may be worked to- 
gether, receiving orders alternately thereafter, 
but care must be taken that neither of them in- 
terferes with the orders of the other. Never 
apply the whip! In experienced hands the whip 
may be brought to use with good results at 
times, but an amateur is quite apt to do much 
harm to the dog by its use—one injudicious’ ap- 
plication of the whip may cowe, render him 
whip-shy and rob an important factor—confi- 
dence in his trainer. 


PHILADELPHIA DOG SHOW 


Since the publication of the prize list, which 
is now in the mail and copies of which may 
be had upon application to the secretary, Mar- 
cel A. Viti, 320 Witherspoon Building, Philadel- 
phia, the following prizes have been received by 
the association: 

A silver cup, presented by Mr. Francis Ed- 
ward Bond, for the best brace of beagles, open 
to all, donor not to’ compete. 

A silver cup, presented by Mr. Charles H. 
Mason, for the best brace of any one breed, 
bred and exhibited by a resident of Philadel- 
phia, to be won twice at the P. D. S. A. shows. 
Mr. Murray Bohlen offers a silver cup for the 
best Welsh terrier dog or bitch who has never 
won a first prize, open to all, donor not to com- 
pete. 

Mr. Seth Bunker Capp offers a special kennel 
cup for the following breeds: Airedale, Bedling- 
ton, black and tan, Boston, bull terrier, Dandie 
Dinmont, English, fox, Irish, Scottish, Skye, 
Welsh, and any terrier other than toy, Ameri- 
can bred. The entries must be bred and per- 
sonally shown by the owner, who must be a 
member of the Specialist Club and the A. K. C. 
There must be competition. Also twenty-five 
dcllars for the best smooth fox terrier dog and 
twenty-five dollars for the best smooth fox ter- 
rier bitch, bred by their stud dogs in 1900, and 
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bred by the exhibitor; also twenty-five dollars 
for the best wire-haired dog and a like amount 
for the best wire-haired bitch. 

Also a special cup for the best American bred 
terrier other than toy, owned, bred, entered 
and personally shown by a woman who shall be 
a member of the L. K. A. of America. Not to 
be awarded without competition. 

Among the judges at this show, which will be 
held November 27th to 30th, are Mr. Wm. C. 
Codman, who will judge bulldogs, Boston ter- 
riers and black and tans; Mr. Edward Waln, 
foxhounds; D. G. G. Davis, Irish setters; Mr. 
John Caswell, beagles; Mr. Thos. H. Terry, 
collies; Mr. Muss-Arnolt, pointers and dachs- 
hunds; Mr. Chas. W. Rodman, J., Welsh ter- 
riers; Dr. M. H. Cryer, toys. Several of the 
remaining breeds will be assigned to specialist 
judges, and the balance will be passed upon by 
Mr. Chas. H. Mason. 


The Airedale terriers which the proprietors 
of the Waterside Kennels, Tunis, Talbot Co., 
Md., are offering for sale in another column of 
this issue of ‘Field and Stream’’ are among 
the most useful dogs in existence. This is the 
largest breed of terrier yet produced and was 
but recently introduced into this country from 
the valley of the Aire, in Yorkshire, England. 

The Airedale owes his popularity to his 
adaptability to every kind of sport. He is a 
natural hunter, has a keen nose, and is easily 
broken to the gun. He will do all the work of 
a spaniel, and can be taught to drive cattle like 
a collie. A capital water dog and retriever, he 
is a first-rate workman on shore, and when 
hunting along the banks of a river there are 
few dogs that can equal him, for his close, wiry 
jacket enables him to withstand the effects of 
the wet; whilst, being such a big dog, he is 
more than a match for any sort of vermin he 
may fall across. 

Pups or adult dogs of either sex can be safely 
shipped on very short notice to any part of 
America. Write for illustrated descriptive pam- 
phlet, mentioning this magazine. Address, 
Waterside Kennels, Tunis, Talbot Co., Md. 


Frank F. Dole of New Haven, Conn., offers 
fifty bull terriers and Boston terriers, all ages 
and sexes, some winners and all of the quality 
that will make winners. They certainly are 
worth the attention of any one desiring the best. 
Dogs from his kennels have won over fifteen 
hundred prizes in the last few years. 


PRIZE DOGS SOLD 


Thirty-two dogs belonging to W. Gould Bro- 
kaw were sold recently at the American Horse 


Exchange for $32,415. Twenty of them were 
pointers and twelve setters. Most of them were 
well known to dog fanciers and frequenters of 
bench shows in this city and other places. The 
star dog of the lot was the pointer Champion 
Sir Walter, winner of over a score of prizes. 
It brought the top figure of the sale, $300, and 
was purchased by Edward Rice. Ralph* Doug- 


las, who bought several of the dogs, paid the 
next highest price, $180, for Fairview Lad. 
Prince Boy, a full brother of Sir .Walter, 


brought $100, go'ng to the Westminster Kennels. 
These were the only pointers bringing $100 or 
over, and only one of the setters sold for more 
than $100, being Fairview Miss, bought by H. 
T. Wilson for $:75. Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., 
bceught four setters, his highest price being $90 
for Queen. The twenty pointers brought 
$1,577.50, and the twelve setters $837.50. The sale 
was well attended, but the prices did not reach 
the fabulous sums that some critics had pre- 
dicted. The dogs sold, with price of each and 
names of purchasers, are: 


Pointers. 


Champion Sir Waiter, Edward Rice........ $300.00 
Prince Boy, Westminster Kennels..... ... 100.00 


Sir George, Mr. Thompson.............. 95.09 
Shotaway, George Mott............ eae 
Fair View Lad, Ralph Douglas............ 180.00 
Fair View Ned, Mr. Thompson............. 70.00 
Fair View 2060, C. Is, WOttt Be cccvciccscccsces 65.09 
Fair View Duke, Mr. Thompson............ £0 00 
ee Tr A snus ceunsdabecasehan ssa <yeen* 20.0) 
Belle of East Chester, E. T. Fletcher...... 77.50 
Fair View Ruth, George Mott............... 55.00 
Bem, TRG. Ts ccasccvcscscervengessse . 35.00 
Lwey, ©. Te. Waters cccccovesecssveccepseosscess 50.09 
Fair View Lady, Mr. Crawford............ 35.00 
Fair View Thelmana, H. E. Sullivan...... 76.00 
Totty, C. DDORORUG....ccccciccccsvccosssece . 52.50 
ere —eeidebindetia Havdedaemteeekarene 50.00 
Deowmtig, J. WER e cscs ccsccoccsccscvesscccesss 55.00 
CED, SS. Tg. FRR Bs sc ccccccvesvcsicqsescocsacnne 57.5 
Rose, Ralph Douglas........ 55.00 
Setters. 
Albert's Mark Anthony, Mr. Jones......... 90.00 
Rock Furness, Raiph Douglas.. 70.00 
Viscount Furness, E. Rice...... sceueseeane 70.00 
S Duncan Bob, Mr. Berrien.............++-- 50.00 
Binh, FT. BRIGCHOOGE. ...cccreccorcoccsccccccscsce 50.00 
Bonnie, Mr. Burgess...........sseeeseeeesseeee 45.00 
Grace, Thomas Hitchcock...........-.-.++++ €5.00 
Queen, Thomas Hitchcock............-+-+++. 90.00 
Fair View Miss, H. T. Wilson...........++- 175.00 
Flirt, Thomas Hitchcock...........-e+sseseee 65.00 
Dolly, H. T. Wilsomn........ccccscccccesccvccees 30.00 
Dart, Ralph Douglas ........-.ssesesseeeeeers 37.54 

















SHOWS AND SHOWING 


Prepare a Show for Your Stock and then Your Stock for 
the Show 


The subject in question now demands our at- 
tention that we may be fully prepared for the 
season's showing that we are so rapidly ap- 
proaching. 

“Why show’ is a question regularly asked 
by careless, thoughtless or indifferent persons 
who have accidentally drifted into the b-e:ding 
of improved, pure bred or fancy stock. 

We answer that it is presumed that the fact 
that a person has such stock is proof that h:= 
expects to make the same productive of an in- 
come, and in so doing it will be necessary to 
dispose of parent stock or progeny, sooner or 
later. That being the case, it is essential that 
one’s advertising be done at a time far enough 
in advance to inspire confidence in the breeder 
and to acquaint the fraternity with the merits 
of one’s particular strain or product. 

In no other way is advertising so thoroughly 
and successfully done, nor in such a_ short 
period, as in a successful career in the show 
room, 

To begin the matter properly we may wel re- 
verse our subject and consider the task from 
the standpoint of preparing a show for the 
stock. 

This must necessarily be the first considera- 
tiion from the fact that without a show in con- 
templation we have none to prepare our stock 
for. 

The direct inducements of the show are two: 
Te win the premium for its value and to win 
as a stimulus to future business transactions. 

Therefore the show should be arranged and 
premium list issued with a view to encourage 
exhibiting from both inductive standpoints. 

It is a well known feature of show room ex- 
perience that the amateur or beginners is in- 
duced to exhibit very largely through an incen- 
tive to win a premium for its commercial value, 
whereas the experienced fancier, in arranging 
his circuit, never gives that matter a thought. 

His aim is to win under a proper classification, 
where competition is such as to make it in- 
teresting, and where the score of a reputable 
judge will accompany his stock home and ac- 
company the advertising of his winnings in 
show report, in editorial remarks and for future 
use in the printing of his stationery. 

How important these matters are to the ex- 
hibitor who expects to build up an enviable 
reputation and a lucrative business can be 
readily seen and appreciated. 

In the arrangement of a premium list the first 
thing to consider is the date of the show, and 
it should be placed with care to avoid con- 
flicting with other shows in the vicinity and 
with regard for the season of the year and for 
legal holidays or excursion rates for various 


purposes. 





Animals will be found in the best average 
condition in cool or cold weather, and for this 
reason the show season should extend fiom 
ubout November 20th to February 20th. Another 
advantage for this season is that the majori y 
of stock keepers have more leisure during that 
period than at any other time of the year. A 
third advantage is that of combining with pou!- 
try shows at the season when the latter are 
made® possible, exclusively, owing to seasons 
of hatching and moulting. 

If excursion rates can be secured at your 
railroad point for a purpose that will not effect 
the class of people interested in a show either 
as participants or as spectators do not hesitate 
to take advantage of them, but, by all means, 
do not select the midwinter holiday week for a 
show. It has repeatedly been tried, and al- 
though the excursion rates bring additional 
people to your city, they at the same time in- 
duce as many to leave it temporarily, and the 
ones who do come are invariably more inter- 
ested in things pertaining to the season than in 
stock shows, with the result that it will be a 
heavy loss to the show. 

Dates fixed, we are ready to proceed on lines 
best calculated to interest the exhibitor. Class- 
ification here plays a most important part, and 
it is almost needless for me to say that ‘“‘the 
greatest good to the greatest number’ must b> 
our actuating principle throughout, if we would 
be successful. In short, animals should be 
classified in a manner, that will cause direct 
competition of ones similar in sex, age, con- 
dition and purpose, and the more stringent the 
requirements of that similarity the more in- 
teresting the competition. 

Liken it, if you please, to any kind of sport 
wherein competition wins and you will notice 
that if the participants are placed in competi- 
tion too unevenly classified interest and en- 
thusiasm are lacking. 

Competition of individual specimens and of 
families, as well as collections, should each re- 
ceive their share of attention, then pass to a 
sweepstakes specimen, then to a grand sweep- 
stakes for best display, coming up to a stated 
degree of merit. 

Classification disposed of, we pass on to a 
regulation governing the acceptance of exhibits 
relative to health of specimens and integrity 
of exhibitors. 

In old show districts where fraud has re- 
peatedly been perpetrated on a show the pre- 


mium list should provide and name a committee: 


empowered to act in cases of necessity. 

Right here let me make a suggestion, the 
same which T have for years advocated and 
have always taught in sessions of the Ameri- 
can Belgian Hare Institute. It is this: In 
almost every premium list for poultry will be 
found the clause, “Specimens must be shown 
in their natural condition, and the plucking of 
foul feathers is punishable by the exclusion of 
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the exhibit of a person found guilty of the 
act.” 

In hare premium lists it is altered to suit the 
occasion and mentions “stray hairs’’ instead 
of foul feathers. 

My opinion is that such a clause should never 
be inserted into a premium list. It encourages 
dishonesty and is almost always placed there 
either without giving the matter a thought, in 
following the wording of some previous‘y issued 
premium list, or purposely and solely for de- 
ceptive purposes. 

Please leave that matter blank or in its stead 
insert the clause, ‘“‘Nothing artificial shall be 
added to an exhibition specimen.”” My obj c- 
tion to the clause is this: Honest novices and 
an occasional very scrupulous breeder wil ad- 
here strictly to the instructions contained in 
the premium list and will show at a big dis- 
advantage where perhaps’. ninety-eight per 
cent. of old exhibitors will put their stock in 
the best possible show condition regardless of 
rules and regulations governing the show. My 


of the animal to officiate, do him the justice to 
place his name conspicuously on the p.emium 
list, for he may do excellent service for you 
and should stand or fall on his performances. 

On the ‘other hand, if his name and address 
be withheld from the premium list the whole 
enterprise will be looked on with suspicion, as 
has several times been the case, and there wll 
be more really good stock kept out of the show 
than there would even if it were known who 
the amateur judge would be. 

Therefore, in justice to yourselves on the one 
hand and to the new graduate on the other, 
advertise conspicuously in the premium List who 
your judge will be. 

From what I have here said you will see the 
necessity of offering cash premiums sufficient 
to induce young breeders to exhibit. 

In many instances a medal has a more bene- 
ficial influence over older exhibitors. In either 
event a “special premium” is not to be despised 
and offers strong inducements to competition. 
The latter is usually solicited from business 
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Princess Mary and Family 
Owned by English Belgian Hare Co., Elmira, N. Y. 


instructions are not to disregard that clause 
when it is found in the premium list governing 
a show, but to avoid the tendency to evil by 
removing the cause. 

My opinion is that it is the duty of the ex- 
hibitor to put his stock in the best possible 
show condition, not using artificial deception, 
and that it is the duty of the judge to punish 
for whatever defects exist, and if the defect 
be marked it will be in evidence io the judge 
by missing feathers on fowls and by broken 
off white hairs in the coat of a Belgian hare, 
which can be observed by close inspection of 
under coat. 

One of the most prominent features of a 
premium list should be the announcement of 
who is to judge the show. 

If the association has gone to the expense of 
securing the services of a competent judge 
they should advertise the matter liberally and 
secure an exhibit of quality from the be3t 
breeders from all over the country. 

If, on the other hand, they have, for any 
reason, selected a local or inexperienced judge 


men and corporations of your locality, and 
where the proper advertising privileges of the 
premium list are offered the donor, specials are 
forthcoming with little effort, and mutual bene- 
fit results. 

Consider all these features of preparing the 
show for the stock, then turn your attention 
to preparing your stock for the show. 

First give the matter of breeding your at- 
tention. Cease to breed your stock intended 
for individual competition and breed for your 
collections and litters in accordance with the 
demands of the occasion, dates considered. 

Feed for the occasion, neither too heavy nor 
too light, and when the show date is sume 
twenty days off, feed some bran or other 
slightly laxative food to add gloss to the coat. 
Give the purest of water and salt the same 
slightly twice a week. Give the best of white 
cats and the brightest of hay and a small 
amount of carrot daily. 

Avoid other vegetables or cooked foods, but 
if proper care be used a Belgian hare may be 
taught to drink fresh, sweet milk, and an egg 
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well beaten into it will be beneficial in putting 
on a polished coat. 

Next after the matter of food comes the 
handling of the specimen. It is desirable to 
handle the hare enough to remove all fear of 
you .or of strangers. Give it daily exercise; 
considerable will do it no harm. 

Groom it with the naked hands which helps 
to give a lustre to the fur. Pose the animal 
regularly, teaching it to hold ears together at 
tips and in line with the nostril and lashes. 

Teach the animal to lie down with front 
limbs well extended and to stand high und 
straight on front limbs, alternately. 

Use whatever coaching appears to be neces- 
sary to induce a wakeful, alert disposition while 
being handled and always feed a small amount 
of the animal's favorite ration after you handle 
it, as if in appreciation of its behavior. 

Providing there is no clause in reference to 
stray hairs in premium list forbidding such 
action, look the animal over most carefully the 
day or two previous to the show and pull out 
every white hair to be found. 

Place plenty of clean straw in the hutch 
every day during the process of preparation for 
the show room, and if you are to furnish your 
own exhibition pen or cage, be sure to have it 
prepared long enough beforehand to have no 
fresh paint thereon that might adhere to the 
animal's fur. 

Prepare and exhibit under these conditions 
and with such care and watch the results, 
feeling confident that if you are beaten it must 
be with a better animal. P. E. CRABTREE 


RANDOM NOTES 


In this department we present to the readers 
of ‘Field and Stream” a feature of profit and 
economy new to many and yet most actively 
and enthusiastically engaged in by many others. 
It is not many years since this little animal 
was first imported into America, and since the 
event it has won admirers even more rapidly 
than it did in Europe, just to the extent that 
American people are a more practical people 
than those of the ‘‘Oid Country.”’ 


*_ *+ * 


A Belgian hare doe will produce an average 
ot about five litters per year, said litters aver- 
aging about eight each; in short, forty young 
per year. Experience has taught that a com- 
partment or “hutch,’’ as it is called in the 
‘harem,’ should be two feet wide, two feet 
high and four feet long. 

To materially lessen or enlarge the adopted 
dimensions is to make a mistake. 


Nothing is more convincing evidence in the 
hare’s favor than the fact that they are al- 
ways ready to receive their food regardless of 
the time of day or night. Do not understand 
us to tolerate indifference and irregularity in 
the feeding and care of any living animal, but 
what we do mean is this, that if one’s work 
is so arranged that it makes the few minutes’ 
work with the hares more easily accomplished 
before daylight or after dark, regularly adopt 
those hours for that purpose and all is well, 
which cannot be said of all stock. 


In the earlier development of the industry 
here, it was first salable largely from the stand- 
point of curiosity and as a delicacy for some 





occasion, and there was a large call for large, 
fat roasters, which, by the way, are really un- 
surpassed. 

Long since a constant and growing demand 
has grown more in the direction of the two- 
pound carcass. Just why, created some curios- 
ity on the part of breeders, and on consulting 
the dealers we are told that it is nothing un- 
usual and is only the general trend of the aver- 
age shopper to not go beyond thirty or forty 
cents per time at the meat counter. Now we 
personally believe this to be a mistake on the 
part of the purchaser, for cold roast hare is 
very palatable indeed, and a large one would 
always make an average sized family two 
meals, but that is not our business as breed- 
ers; we are to meet conditions as we find them, 
and we are now producing the two-pound hare 
and wholesaling it at fifteen cents per pound, 
“sheep dressed.”’ 

. ” > 


The question with the producer is not “how 
much can I get from one hare?” but “how 
much can I get for a given amount of food 
consumed by transforming it into hare meat?’ 
and we now feed them but a few weeks and 
turn them off aid give their quarters and the 
remaining feed to other growing youngsters. 

The fact that wild rabbits are fit for eating 
only at certain seasons of the year causes many 
persons to ask us about the proper season of 
the year for marketing the meat of Belgians. 
In short, we answer that every month in the 
year is the proper one and in cities where we 
have established the ‘‘open market.”’ 


* * 8 


Hares are not troubled with fleas or vermin 
of any kind and are never touched by the 
“grub fly’? which perforates the backs of wild 
rabbits and of cattle. Consequently a grub 
in the back of a Belgian hare never exists. 
When it is further considered that mating is 
at the bidding of the breeder, pregnant does 
and strong flavored bucks are things of no 
concern and hare meat is seasonable at all 
times. 

* * +. 


A few remarks on mating are always in order, 
as many a mistake is made therein. 

Development has much to do with the proper 
method as some strains and even some speci- 
mens of a litter develop at a much earlier age 
than do others. This is worthy of your atten- 
tion, more particularly if you be breeding for 
the market. 

Many wrongly expect a very large, coarse- 
boned Belgian or a Flemish Giant to make a 
better market animal than the Standard Bel- 
gian, when in fact it is no more true than it is 
with swine. The always-fat, quick developer 
is the proper thing to select for results, then 
mate as soon as developed. Some are as well 
developed at five months as the sluggards are 
at eight. 

Again, those overgrown slow-developers are 
not desirable as breeders, results considered, 
even after developed. They breed more seldom, 
and have fewer young at a litter, almost in- 
varibly trampling several of those to death in 
the nest. 

Give us the standard sized hare, the one that 
fills the place in Haredom that the Poland 
China does in Swinedom or the Plymouth Rock 
fowl in Poultryvdom. 
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Much has lately been written relative to 
whether there is or is not such a thing as a 
white Belgian hare. 

“I have never seen what would impress me as 
being a White Belgian hare. 

In this country I have often been asked to 
judge half-breeds as white Belgian hares. How- 
ever, I have not done so, but have passed on 
them as white rabbits. I have no trouble what- 
ever in tracing said stock back to a breeder 
who had mixed his stock white white English 
or white Angoras. 

Again, all white ones offered me at shows, 
up to date, have absolutely but one character- 
istic of the Belgian, viz., that of shape. In- 
variably they have the soft, pliable coat, the 
thin skin and the pink eye of the breed on 
which they were crossed. 

However, I admire the appearance of the pure 
whites of Belgian shape, and would suggest 
that interested breeders give them a fitting 
name (say American hare), and push the de- 
velopment of the breed along, in which way 
they would be eminently successful. Posing 
under false.colors, they can but expect to call 
forth criticism, which the breed should not 
be deterred by. 

s- ¢+ * 

As one gets a little experience with the hare, 
they should soon determine whether to cater 
largely to market stock or to the fancy. This 
will materially affect their procedure in many 
respects. Do not class me among those who 
think any variety of fancy stock should be 
distinct from their own market requirements. 
Not so; but in addition to every market prop- 
erty of said breed they should possess, in 
addition, fancy requirements peculiar to them, 
and, although admired even in the market pro- 


duct, comes at additional expense and is not 
strictly essential. 

In short the best exhibition specimen must al- 
ways be a fine utility animal, whereas. the let- 
ter is not hecessarily the former. 


> + & 


If one caters to the fancy, there is no other 
method that will enable them to as quickly 
and as favorably get before the public .ag to 
exhibit. Exhibit at animal shows, at state and 
county fairs, at national affairs, in fact exhibit 
judiciously everywhere and at all times. 

The winnings will enable you to use the ad- 
vertising columns of good papers with telling 


effect, this in turn reaping a golden harvest 
for the deserving. 

. * 
Now, a word to defeated exhibitors: Did it 


ever occur to you before the awards were placed 
that parties other than yourself had fine stock 
there in competition with you? We will grant 
that competition is strong: Each exhibitor 
honestly believes his to be a fraction the best. 
The business of the judge is to make a choice 
between the exhibits and he does so. His ex- 
perience enables him to detect defects that per- 
haps the owner has overlooked. He places the 
awards and the winner exclaims, “I told you 
so!’ But there are others. Some defeated ex- 
hibitors bear the disappointment with grace and 
others are children (although often ripe enough 
in years) and have never discovered that they 
had been wrongfully classed among men be- 
fore. 


Have courage! another opportunity will be 


afforded, and remember that withstanding op- 
position is the best developer, mentally, morally 
and physically, 


that was ever encountered. 
P. E. CRABTREE 





Tnis specimen shows a good head, perfect eye, a very alert disposition, but is a bit short in back 

















(See list of Books for the Sportsman's Library on another page) 


D. Appleton & Co. have recently issued pop- 
ular editions in colors of two very valuable 
and entertaining works, viz., “Bird Life,’’ by 
Frank M. Chapman, Associate Curator of Ver- 
tebrae Zoology in the American Museum of 
Natural History, and ‘Familiar Trees and 
Their Leaves,’ by F. Scuyler Mathews. 

“Bird Life’ is one of the simplest yet most 
comprehensive works on the feathered deni- 
zens of forest, field and marsh which has been 
produced for the student-lover of nature who 
is desirous of obtaining a useful acquaintance 
with the natural history of these interesting 
creatures without delving too deeply in the 
depths of ornithological science. It treats very 
concisely the bird’s place in nature and its re- 
lation to man, and describes fully the colors, 
migrations, voices and habits of the different 
varieties. Mr. Chapman’s book is enlivened 
by many beautiful sentiments and graceful ex- 
pressions, of which the following is a fair ex- 
ample: 

“The sight of a bird or the sound of its voice 
is at all times an event of such significance to 
me, a source of such unfailing pleasure, that 
when I go afield with those to whom birds are 
strangers, I am deeply impressed by the com- 
parative barrenness of their world, for they 
live in ignorance of the great store of enjoy- 
ment which might be theirs .or the asking. 

“I count each day memorable that brought 
me a new friend among the birds. It was an 
event to be recorded in detail. A creature 
which, up to that moment, existed for me only 
as a name, now became an inhabitant of my 
woods, a part of my life. With what a new 
interest I got down my books again, eagerly 
reading every item concerning this new friend, 
its travels, habits and notes, comparing the 
observations of others with what were now 
my own!” 

Not the least valuable portion of the book are 
the seventy-five admirable full-page drawings 
of the more common birds by Ernest Seton- 
Thompson, which are reproduced in colors un- 
der the author’s supervision, and the num- 
erous smaller text drawings by the same dis- 
tinguished artist. It is listed at $2.00. 

“Familiar Trees and Their Leaves,”’ in its 
new form, will be welcomed by all who are 
growing to love nature and are anxious to 
learn more of her. In it the author has given 
us the life stories of a hundred or more of the 
trees most often met with, together with the 
botanical names and habitat of each tree and 
a record of the precise character and color of 
its leafage. The book contains twelve full- 


page color plates of familiar trees and over 200 
other drawings, all executed by the author. It 
sells at $1.76. 


Either of these books and all other standard 
sportsmen’s literature may be obta ned through 
the office of ‘‘Field and Stream.”’ 

While not exactly in our line, we feel sure 
that many of our readers will be interested in 
theenew edition of ‘‘Etidorpha,’’ written by John 
Uri Lloyd, the author of ‘Stringtown on the 
Pike.”’ ‘‘Etidorpha’’ is a remarkable combina- 
tion of science and fiction, while it gives more 
food for thought than most novels and is more 
entertaining than most scientific works; it will 
prove a revelation along many lines to everyone 
who reads it. 


Price, $1.50. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


“WILD LIFE NEAR HOME,” 

By Dallas Lore Sharp, 

8vo. 357 pages, $2 net. New York, 
tury Co. 

Mr. Sharp has discovered that nature is 
ready to meet her votaries more than half 
way; that bird life, for instance, is more abun- 
dant along the country highroad than in the 
heart of the forest. What he has seen of birds 
and fishes, of rabbits, opossums, muskrats, 
squirrels, etc., is what lies within easy reach 
of his own doorstep, always within the com- 
pass of a day’s walk. But to find near at hand 
as much as he has found, one must have keen 
eyes and inexhaustible patience. Some of us 
may be as patient as Mr. Sharp, and even as 
keen-sighted, but to write as the does of ‘“Per- 
simmon Tree,’ ‘Muskrattin’,’ “The October 
Moon,” “A Buzzard’s Banquet,’ “Some Snug 
Winter Beds,’ ete., one must have sympathy, 
fancy, scholarship, humor and the gift of 
style; for nothing could be farther from the 
mere jottings of a naturalist than these mel- 
low and well-rounded papers. The book has a 
distinctive cover, and is sympathetically and 
skillfully illustrated by Bruce Horsfall with 
head- and tail-pieces, marginal sketches, and 
full-page pictures, to the number of a hundred 
and more, several of which are printed in tints. 
The cover bears an appropriate and artistic de- 
sign, in white, red and black, printed on a 
blue-gray background. 


The Cen- 


“CAREERS OF DANGER AND 

By Cleveland Moffett, 

8vo., 419 pages, $1.80 net. New York, The Cen- 
tury Co. 

Mr. Moffett shows very convincingly that one 
need not join the army, or go to Africa and 
hunt big game, in order to lead a life that calls 
for all the pluck and nerve the average man 
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possesses. In fact, the men of whom he writes 
must have considerably more coolness and 
courage than the average, to carry them 
through the perils to which their various call- 
ings keep them constantly exposed. What one 
must face who becomes a steeple-climber, a 
deep-sea diver, a bridgebuilder, a pilot, a fire- 
man, a locomotive engineer, etc., we are told 
in this book with a vividness of phrase and 
picturesqueness of illustration that leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The author’s fancy has led 
him to climb steeples that swayed in the wind, 
and bridges that seemed to reach from cloud 
to cloud; he has also yielded to the temptation 
to go down under the water in a diving-suit; 
yet there is as much to thrill the reader in 
the experiences he relates at second hand as in 
those that he describes from memory. But 
this only shows that he has the gift of imagi- 
nation as well as of literary skill. Striking as 
are the illustrations by Jay Hambidge and 
George Varian, they do not make the text tame 
by contrast. 
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“THE JOYS OF SPORT.” 
By W. Y. Stevenson. 
16mo., cloth, ornamental, 32 illustrations, $1.00 
Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia. 

In this Volume Mr. Stevenson ministers to the 
constant human interest in sports. He has hu- 
mor, freshness and style, and each of the bits 
of felicitous writing that go to make up this 
handsome and in every way attractive book 
contain individual elements of popularity. The 
reader may dip into it anywhere for enjoyment, 
for he finds, at will, the atmospnere of fields 
and woods, of dashing surf, of alder fringed 
ponds, or the tamer delights of indoor sports. 

but it is the author’s close observation of the 
minutae of popular recreations and his grasp 
of amusing situations that constitute the charm 
of the book. These, with the illustrator’s hap- 
py conceptions of the latter and the author's 
naive plea for the book as a weapon where- 
with to kill such time as deserves to die a 
horrid death, combine to make it one of the 
most readable books of the season. 


























From Mr. Sharp’s book, “ Wild Life Near Home,” 




















There was received recently a consignment 
of seven young caribou for New York's Central 
Park Zoo. The caribou, which were accom- 
panied by a keeper from the Zoo, were cap- 
tured in Newfoundland by guides employed for 
the purpose by the New York officials. 

The herd consists of five does and two bulls, 
ranging from a year to three years old. They 
are among the handsomest specimens ever seen 
here, and the first live caribou that have passed 
through Bangor in many years. The animals 
were sleek, and were not injured in the least by 
the capture. 

While on the road they are fed on moss and 
hay, and each has a separate crate, the seven 
occupying an entire express car. Maine has no 
caribou now, those animals having long ago de- 
serted the State for reasons unknown to hunt- 
ers, but they are very numerous in Newfound- 
land, and many American sportsmen hunt there 
every season. 


N. H. Crowell, one of our contributors, writes 
us: 

“I have been the happy possessor of a couple 
of Paine’s Perfect Pipes since the middle of 
August. I never knew what a good pipe was 
before and I’ve seen all kinds. The pipe is easy 
to get onto and produces a nice, cool, sweet 
smoke that makes the sportsman’s heart jump 
with satisfaction. You don’t have to dig out 
the charcoal from this pipe with an old jacknife 
—it is always clean and ready for more. I'll 
use no other while I have these with me.’’ 


It will doubtless interest our readers to 
learn that Mr. Fred C. Ross, the weli known 
expert rifle shot of New York City, has recently 
associated himself with the J. Stevens Arms & 
Tool Co., of Chicopee Falls, Mass., to assist 
Mr. H. M. Pope in the manufacture of rifles 
and pistols, which indicates the class of work- 
men that the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. em- 
ploy in the production of their high grade 
goods. Mr. Ross is a skilled mechanic as well 
as an expert on rifles, and is now permanentiy 
located at Chicopee Fails, Mass. 


The Eighth Annual Sportsmen’s Show, held 
under the auspices of tae National Sportsmen’s 
Association, will open Wednesday, March 5, 1902, 
at Madison Square Garden, New York City, 
and continue until Wednesday, March 19th. 

Since the first Sportsmen’s Show, held in 1895, 
marked improvement has been made with each 
succeeding year, until, with the production 





of the 1901 show, the general opinion was that it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to surpass 
it. The 1902 show, to open Mach 5th next, how- 
ever, will outrival any preceding show, with no 
exception. The plan as now arranged promises 
the most picturesque show and one complete in 
every feature that appeals to the sportsman 
and every lover of outdoor sport. One of the 
many new and attractive features to be pre- 
sented in March, 1902, will be the fly casting 
contest. This contest will attract to the show 
not alone the many thousand fishermen in and 
around New York City, but also those from a 
distance, so great is the enthusiasm among the 
lovers of this sport. ‘There will be also rifle 
and revolver contests. 

The trade exhibits will occupy space on the 
gallery, the main fioor being taken up with ex- 
hibits of camps, guides, woodsmen and trap- 
pers, live game animals, game birds and game 
fishes, railroads and hotels from fishing and 
hunting sections, log cabins, and new features 
of life in the woods. 


Any friend of game propagation and preser- 
vation may become a member of the Association 
for Restoring Moose to the Adirondacks, per- 
manent membership in which costs only one 
dollar. There is no other expense whatever to 
the members. All money received for member- 
ships over and above the slight printing and 
postage expenses of the association will be con- 
verted into a fund with which the association 
will purchase live moose, wnich will be liber- 
ated in the Adirondack wilderness, in addition 
to those which the State is to buy with the 
$5,000 appropriation which the association has 
recently procured from the New York Legisla- 
ture. Address the secretary, H. V. Radford, 212 
East 105th street, New York City. 


The International Forest, Fish and Game As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania will hold its first 
Exposition, November 27th to December 2lst, 
1901, at Pniladelphia in the National bxpert 
Exposition Buildings. The different depart- 
ments of forestry, fisheries and game will be 
under the personal direction and management 
of men of recognized practical experience and 
ability. 

Sixteen acres are available for exhibits of 
forestry, live game, fishes, game birds and ani- 
mals, with all accessories thereto, artificial 
lakes, Indian villages, sportsmen’s camps, log 
cabins, Indian tepees, canoeing, boating, swim- 
ming, diving, water polo, roller polo, basket 
ball, indoor base ball, tennis and other athletic 
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features to be announced later. Complete ar- 
rangements have been made for trade and rail- 
road exhibits with ample space. Railroad 
tracks run into the buildings. ‘lhe officers of 
the association have subscribed sufficient capi- 
tal to insure the success of the exhibition. They 
desire the cordial and active co-operation, not 
only of sportsmen, but all who are interested 
in the preservation and cultivation of forest, 
tish and game. 


Sportsmen who have used the Airedale ter- 
rier claim that they will do all the work of 
every other breed with the exception of the 
bird dog and hound. And for working thick 
cover for game, retrieving, land or water, or 
hunting or forhomecompanions and guards they 
cannot be surpassed. The Waterside Kennels 
of Tunis, Md., have a choice lot of these dogs 
on hand just now in all ages. See their adver- 
tisment. 





Manager F. F. Proctor is arranging a strong 
campaign of vaudeville and comedy for the 
winter season at his theatres in New York, 
Albany, Montreal and Newark. There will be 
an enlargement of the vaudeville scope of his 
amusement scheme as the season advances, and 
some of the best European acts, as well as all 
the American headliners, will appear in con- 
junction with the Proctor Stock Co. 

Joseph Arthur's celebrated comedy drama, 
“Blue Jeans,”’ is scheduled for an early re- 
vival, with all the original scenery and me- 
chanical effects, while David Belasco’s beauti- 
ful production of ‘“‘Mme. Butterfly,’’ with Mlle. 
Pilar Morin as Cho Cho San, will continue for 
several weeks as a ruling attraction on the 
Proctor Circuit. 

Sandow, the strong man, was one of the first 
of a long line of great European vaudeville at- 
tractions which are booked to appear at these 
houses, and with some of the best American 
specialties already engaged, the vaudeville de- 
partment will be particularly strong. 


Christmas is coming. Why not remember your 
favorite guide or anyone else whom you wish 
to make happy for a whole year with a sub- 
scription to ‘“‘Field and Stream’’? One dollar 
not only secures a year’s subscription, but in 
addition, as can be seen elsewhere, any one of 
live beautiful pictures, postpaid. These pic- 
tures are nineteen by twenty-six in size, worthy 
of a place in any home, being exclusive and 
original subjects by famous artists. If sold in 
art stores they would readily command $3 0) 
apiece. If you are already a subscriber and 
wish those pictures, each dollar you send to 
apply on your subscription account entitles you 
to one choice. Secure them all now while you 
can, 


Have you sent to the Lefever Arms Co., of 
Syracuse, N. Y., for their catalogue? Do so 
and learn of the iatest improvements in that 
old and popular shotgun. Uncle Dan Lefever 
is nothing if not progressive. 








The rifle which was used by the victorious 
Irish team in the international contest at Sea 
Girt is the Mannlicher Sporting Rifle (‘‘Hae- 
nel’), These rifles are used by notable target 
experts and big game hunters and explorers in 
all parts of the world. See advertisement else- 
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where or send for catalogue to the United States 
agent, A. H. Funke, 108 Duane street, New 
York. 


If our readers will send us on a postal card 
the names and addresses of such of their friends 
whom they think would be interested in ‘Field 
and Stream’ we will appreciate it very much 
even if only one name. We are also particu- 
larly desirous of getting the address of all ang- 
ling, gunning or other clubs, game protective 
or any kind of organizations devoted to the 
interests of sportsmanship. 


It will facilitate matters if all correspondence 
pertaining to the literary features of the maga- 
zine is addressed to the Editorial Department; 
and remittances, subscriptions, advertising, etc. 
to the Business Department, “Field and 
“Stream,”’ 46 West Broadway, New York. 

The Marlin Fire Arms Co. have well under 
way a new four-story brick addition about 115 
feet long and about 50 feet wide. It is expected 
that it will be completed and ready for occu- 
pancy early in 1902, and will give an addition 
to their plant of about 20,000 square feet of 
floor surface. This will enable them to add to 
their output next season and serve their cus- 
tomers more promptly than ever before. 


The Christmas number of “Field and Stream” 
will be an exceptionally fine number. It will 
be larger and have many good stories and 
special articles and profusely illustrated. Or- 
der at once—direct—or through your newsdealer, 
or, better still, subscribe for a year—$l, so you 
will not miss this great annual treat. 

All who subscribe now will receive the Xmas 
and all subsequent numbers up to January, 
1902, and all who wish to begin with the July, 
1901, issue, so as to have the complete account 
of our 10,000-mile cruise, may do so by sending 
$1.50. 


If there are any articles more needed by 
sportsmen at this particular season than the 
safety pocket axe, handy compass and water- 
proof pocket matchbox made by W. L. Ma ble, 
Gladstone, Mich., we fail to know what they 
are. The sportsmen of all the world owe a 
great debt to Mr. Marble for having brought 
these three articles, as also a new hunting 
knife, to a state of perfection that makes them 
absolutely indispensable. They are the delight 
of all who have been so fortunate as to pro- 
vide themselves with those most important es- 
sentials to a sportman’s outfit. Send for his 
very interesting catalogue. 





Sportsmen familiar with the Alleghenies re- 
port an abundance of game in the vicinity of 
Cumberland, Md. Pheasants and turkeys are 
said to be more plentiful than for many years. 
Woodcock and quail are numerous in many 
sections and squirrels are found in large num- 
bers on the ridges. 


Most sportsmen nowadays consider a camera 
an essential part of their outfit. To all such 
we urge sending for a catalogue of the Cen- 
tury Cameras advertised in these pages. They 
embrace many new points of construction. Ad- 
dress Century Camera C6., 51-61 Atlantic ave- 
nue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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H. J. Putman & Co. 2 Hennepin avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn., are making a new line of 
hunting boots which are much lighter, more 
flexible and easy on the feet than the boots 
usually made for hunting. These are made 
with Bellow’s tongue and with wide leather 
laces. The uppers are of special chrome tanned 
ealf skin, with the grain outside, mak.ng the 
leather waterproof. These light boots sell at 
$7.50 and $8.50 respectively, according to height 
of leg. <A circular with full description and 
illustration will be sent on request. 


The Price Brothers, the genial hosts of Spruce 
Cabin Inn, near Canadensis, Pa., as well as the 
most experienced guides in Monroe County, re- 
port that in twenty years game has not been 
as plentiful as it is this season. For this rea- 
son all the resorts thereabouts are making 
great preparations to welcome the visitors and 
it is expected that this will bring more sports- 
men than have been seen in a number of years. 
The camp connected with Spruce Cabin, which 
is located about ten miles from the house, will 
be open till the last of December and the rough 
and ready of the true sportsmen will be in 
vogue. This camp, which is pronounced by 
many sporting experts as being the finest in 
the East, is located in the direct center of the 
preserves, which cover a tract of over 4,000 
acres. 

We know of no more serviceable garment for 
hunting or camping in the Adirondacks, or any 
other sporting region, at all seasons of the year, 
than the Pontiac coat sold by David T. Aber- 
crombie & Co., 1% South street, New York. 
It is made of a warm gray blanket material 
in loose, woodsman’s style, and comb’nes every 
comfort. It sells at the very moderate figure 
of $2.50. Abercrombie has several other styles 
of hunters’ and outers’ coats and clothing; also 
everything a camper needs for comfort or con- 
venience. Send for his Catalogue ‘‘S’’ describ- 
ing all his articles. 


The machinery is being installed in the fac- 
tory of the J. Stevens Arms and Tool Company 
for the manufacture of the Duryea automobile. 
The Stevens company has secured the control 
of the construction of these machines, and will 
eventually devote all of the surplus space in 
their big factory to making the carriage. The 
machine which is to be made is no experiment. 
It has been thoroughly tested and has not been 
found wanting. It is a practical evolution of 
the carriage which was the product of Mr. 
Duryea’s invention in 1893, when he was con- 
sidered to be one of the pioneers in the making 
of motor carriages in this country. He has 
studied the subject im a scientific way, with 4 
view to producing compactness, simplicity and 
serviceability. 


“Shooting Facts,’ an interesting booklet on 
Ballistite powder, will be mailed free of charge 
to all who apply to J. H. Lau & Co., 75 Cham- 
bers street, New York. Ask for their cata- 
logue of fencing goods, guns and sporting ma- 
terials. 


Mr. H. L. Jespersen wishes to inform the 
public that he has formed a co-partnersh'p with 
Mr. W. W. Hines and the firm will hereafter 
go under the name of Jespersen & Hines. 

In their new advertisement this month will 


be found some tempting gun bargains. Re- 
member the place, No. 10 Park Place, New 
York. 

In ‘‘American Ornithology’’ you get pictures 
of every North American bird; also the egg 
(full size), besides an interesting story of each. 
This popular litthy magazine was started last 
January, and is different from all others. Al- 
ways original, instructive and interesting. The 
price is only 50 cents a year. Sample free. Ad- 
dress Chas. K. Reed, Station A, Worcester, 
Mass. 


Have you commenced to think of Christmas 
presents? If so, here is a suggestion: 

A yearly subscription to “Field and Stream” 
furnishes one of the most delightful, instruc- 
tive, entertaining Christmas presents you can 
possibly give a man or boy who is interested 
in Nature, in fishing, shooting; or, who is fond 
of the woods, the fields, the mountains, the 
lgkes or the rivers. 

Many of the presents which people give their 
friends afford pleasure only for a few days or 
weeks. A subscription to “Field and Stream” 
lasts a whole year. 

Some of our readers have annually sent in 
long lists of names of friends, accompanied 
with a check in order that these friends might 
be made happy a whole year. Would it not be 
well for you to adopt this plan? 

Try it and see how grateful the recipient will 
be, and how good you will feel for having done 
a real, practical thing towards spreading the 
gospel of game protec:ion and true sportsman- 
ship. 


Mr. George G. Cantwell, well known to the 
older readers of “Field and Stream” as an ex- 
pert photographer and naturalist, and a clever 
writer, has been in Alaska during the past five 
years, where he has pursued his studies dili- 
gently. He has made a large collection of nat- 
ural history specimens and has photographed 
everything of interest that he has encountered. 
He has recently published a series of about one 
hundred of these pictures in pamphlet form, 
entitled ‘“‘A Klondike Souvenir,’ and pariicu'‘ars 
can be had by addressing Mr. Thos. P. Cant- 
well, father of the author,, at Puyallup, Wash. 

Many of the subjects of these beautiful pho- 
tographs are especially interesting to sports- 
men. Among these are fullpage pictures of car- 
ibou, Rocky Mountain white sheep, sadd!e-back 
sheep, live white. ptarmigan, Yukon trout, etc. 


The Pneumatic Mattress & Cushion Co. has 
been reorganized with new officers and ample 
capital. The fa ctory remains at Reading, 
Mass., but offices have been established at No. 
3 South street, New York City, where all cor- 
respondence should be addressed. As nearly a!! 
sportsmen know, this company makes an air 
mattress, which is a great luxury to a camper. 
The bed can be rolled up into a handy package 
and when needed for use can be inflated in a 
few minutes, by simply blowing in a _ tube. 
Then the bed can be placed on the ground and 
is absolutely moisture proof. It is as com- 
fertable as any hair mattress ever made, and 
is away ahead of a feather bed for all purposes. 
The company has recently issued a new cata- 
logue giving full information regarding this 
mattress, and various other goods which are 
useful to sportsmen. 
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pWilliams 
_ Shaving 
Soap 


‘i 
ie THE ONLY KIND THAT 
Hh WONT DRY ON THE FACE 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Sent by mail if your dealer cannot supply you 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, - 
Yankee Shaving Soap, ene or 
Square), - 
Luxury Shaving “Tablet, = 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 
6 Round Cakes, 1 Ib., 40c.  Ex- 
quisite also for toilet. 
(Trial Size) Williams’ Shaving Tablet 
for 2c. stamp 
(Trial Size) Williams’ Shaving Stick 
for 10c. stamp 
Theo OT ee ee oe cialt 
SILAVING Soaps 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


NDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 


~ STOMWASSER & WINTER'S 


CELEBRATED 


Patent Puttie 
Leqging s2:,." 


PATENTED ALL OVER 
THE WORLD. 


25c. 


10c. 
25c. 
50c. 





The ideal Legging for 
shooting and riding. 





Universally worn by the 
Officers of the British Army 
and by all hunting and 
riding men. 

To be obtained of all 
sporting outfitters, tailors, 
bootmakers, etc. 


Wholesale Depot in 
U.S. A. 


1123 BROADWAY, 


Townsend Building, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
G. W. LIPSHAM, Agent. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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The Improved — 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard 
for Gentlemen 
ALWAYS EASY 


The Name nee 
GARTER” is stam 
| 


on every loop. 









Lyk CUSHION 
BUTTON 


«CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Sample Rei, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
ailed on receipt of price. 


GEO, FROST 0O., Makers, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
BS EVERY PAIR WARRANTED-“@@ 


FESSESSSEESSLES SL A | 
QUALITY AND PRICE 
GUARANTEED ~« ~ 


Henley Golf Balls 


$4.00 Doz. 


Made in A & B Markings. 


Thoroughly seasoned and perfectly painted 
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Sole Agents for United States 


New B. G I. Golf Balls 


Best Quality 


$3.50 Doz. 


Champion Flier Golf 
Balls 


$3.25 Doz. 


A high-grade, medium-priced ball, 
guaranteed to give perfect satisfac- 
tion or money refunded 

Made in Ocobo and Bramble 
markings. 


Ge BRIDGEPORT GUN 
IMPLEMENT CoO. 
313-317 Broadway, New York 
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[10a] FOR SALE, WANTS, ETC. 


WHERE TO GO. 








Advertisements of this kind three cents a word. 
Send money with order. 





STEAM YACHT FOR SALE OR EX HANGE.— 
35 feet long, 8 feet beam, draft 3 feet, equipped with 
6H. P. engine and boiler, full cabined with toilet con- 
veniences and in first-class condition. Guaranteed 11 
miles an hour; 5 years old. Tower Hotel, Niagara 
. Falls, N.Y. 


WANTED.—AIH our readers to favor us with the 
names and addresses of such sportsman friends as 
would be interested in receiving sample copies of 
FIELD AND STREAM. Also aduresses of any and all 
kinds of clubs or organizations devoted to the inter- 
ests of Sportsmen. 


WANTED.—Sportsmen to send for free copy of 
‘*Handy Book for Sportsmen ;” “Rifleman’s Record 
and Score Book,’ to Peters Cartridge Co.. Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE.—Canoe, Duck Boat, Bicycle, Edison 
Mimeograph, Hammerless Double Gun. Address 
C. H. B., care Field and Stream office. 


WANTED.—Everybody to see advertisement of 
Buffalo Horns on another page. Every sportsman 
wishes a pair for his den before it 's too late. 








Preserves, Live Game, Etc. 





LIVE QUAIL, Pheasants, Grouse, Rabbits, etc.; 
established. 1838. E. Woodward, 302 Greenwich 
street, New York. 


PHEASANTS.—Fine youn English _ringneck 
pheasants for sale. Address C. S$. PURDY, Noro- 
ton, Conn. 


PHEASANTS.—Bred by Dr. Nivin, London, On- 
tario. English Ringneck, Mongolian, Golden, Silver, 
Lady Amherst, Reeves Swinhoe, Varsicolor, Elliotts, 
Pied Crossoptilon or Eared Pheasant. Adult and 
young birds for sale. Enclose stamp for reply. 


PRESERVt& FOR SALE.—The best private game 
preserve in the East. 2,000 acres entirely enclosed 
with high wire fence, shooting lodge, barn, kennels, 
etc., numerous ponds and brooks, thoroughly stocked 
with brook trout, additional pond of 200 acres con- 
taining all kinds ‘of fish and several beautiful islands. 
Ponds are sown to wild rice and celery and afford 
wonderful duck shooting and they breed there in 
great numbers. All kinds of other game including 
ruffed grouse, ring-necked pheasants, quail, wood- 
cock, snipe, rabbits, squirrels; also raccoons, otters, 
mink and other fur-bearing animals. Owner has ex- 
pended over $2 ,000 on the property and many years 
of time and much trouble. In a wild and picturesque 
region, and yet can be reached from New York or 
Boston in three hours. For good reasons the owner 
will sacrifice the property at $11,000. The timber on 
it- alone (mostly oak and chestnut), is worth this 
amount and will pay interest on the investment. This 
is a perfect paradise for a sportsman’s country home 
or for a select club, and though so near to New York 
or Boston, it has all the advantages of a wilderness 
preserve and affords a greater variety of sport the 
year round and under more perfect control. Address 

“Preserve,” care of Field and Stream Office. 





HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL 
OR ANYTHING YOU WOULD LIKE TO ExX- 
CHANGE FOR SOMETHING ELSE? 

Firearms, Boats, Cameras, — Jewelry, Ani- 
mals, Musical Instruments, ypewriters, Safes, 
Stocks of Goods, Real Estate, Mills, Stocks and 
Bonds, Stamps, Coins, Relics, Household Goods, 
Carriages, Horses, Harnesses, Pictures or anything 
else. 

We have facilities for making sales, securing buy- 
ers or arranging favorable exchanges. Write and 
tell us what = want or what you have to offer, en- 
closing 2c. stamp for reply. — AND 


SUPPLY BUREA U, Newark, 


Proprietors of shooting and fishing resorts, guides, 
etc., will find it very profitable to keep their card in 
this column. The cost is three cents per word for 
each issue. Send money with order. 


ADIRONDACK COTTAGE FOR SALE 
Fine Shooting and Fishing. 

Choice location on beautiful large lake, two 
to three miles wide and nine miles long; abounds 
with saimon trout. Brooktrout abundant in many 
nearby streams. Woodcock, partridge, ducks 
and deer plentiful, and bears to be had. Always 
cool. No black flies or mosquitoes. Cottage 
is large and roomy, with large piazza and open 
fireplaces; well built and attractively finished. 
Completely and nicely furnished. Owner will sell 
at a great sacrifice and give good reason for part- 
ing with the place. Photographs will be shown 
at interview with any one interested. No health- 
ier, prettier or more desirable spot in the Adi- 
rondacks. Address Adirondack Cottage, care 
“Field and Stream.” 


PLEASANT ISLAND CAMPS, 
RANGELEY, MAINE. 
Excellent trout and salmon fishing. Deer, par- 
tridge, and an abundance of small game. Write 
for particulars to BILLY SOULE, Prop. 


WHERE TO CATCH TROUT. 
SPRUCE CABIN INN, CANADENSIS, PA. 
Seven different trout streams; finest location 
in Pocono Mountains; modern improvements; 
accommodations for families. Particulars of 
PRICE BROS. 

Send for booklet, Cresco Station, D. Bb. & W. 
R. R. 


FOR AN OUTING IN THE PINE WOODS 
OF MAINE GO TO THE DEBSCONEAG FISH 
AND GAME CLUB CAMPS. 

OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 

Located in the heart of the big forests of 
Maine near Mt. Katahdin on First Debsconeag 
Lake. No less than 20 lakes and ponds, within 
6 miles of the club house, teeming with gamy 
trout, lake trout (often caught weighing 20 Ibs. 
and 3 feet long), pickerel, whitefish, etc. Moose 
and deer abundant. Camps new and clean, built 
of peeled logs. Good spring beds and clean 
linen. Pure water. Good table. Outlying hunt- 
ing and fishing camps. Separate lodges at home 
camp. Camps adapted to families. Post office 
on the premises. Guides, camping outfits, sup- 
plies, canoes, etc., furnished. Membership List 
Open. Entrance Fee, $50. Members become 
stockholders and participate in club manage- 
ment and secure outing at reduced price with 
increased facilities. Send for illustrated pros- 
pectus. Full particulars by addressing 

Cc. C. GARLAND, Manager, 
Debsconeag. Piscataquis County, Me. 


RECOMMENDED GUIDES 


This list is made up of men whom we have 
personally engaged or who are so well known 
to us that there can be no doubt of their ability. 
We publish their names, post office addresses, 
and the kind of game usually pursued in their 
sections. 

Should any of our readers be disappointed in 
any way with any of these guides we will 
esteem it a courtesy if they will let us know 


the cause. 

ADIRONDACKS, N. Y. 
Henry Kingman, Saranac Lake, Franklin Co. 
E. J Chase, Newcomb, Essex County. 
A. M. Church, Old Forge, Herkimer Co. 
Warren J. Slater, Saranac Lake, Franklin Co. 
Harvey G. Alford, Lake Placid, Essex Co. 
Warren Bryant, Saranac Lake, Franklin Co. 
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Halsey R. Sprague, Duane, Franklin Co. 


Ross L. Hays, Bloomingdale, Essex Co. © d i 
Ed. Cagle, Saranac Lake, Franklin Co. P tt d W d 
J. W. Wood, Saranac Inn, Franklin Co. a fl ge as 00 Coc 








E. P. Perkins, Duane, Franklin Co. e ‘ 

Chas. C. Robinson, Long Lake, Hamilton Co. Shootin Can best be ues at 

Seth M. Pierce, Raquette Lake, Hamilton Co. ; FIN NI GAN Ss, 

Se a R. R. Station, Greene, N. Y. 2 miles from 
MAINE R.R. 50 to 100 birds put up in a day; horses, 


dogs, and guides that know where the birds 


1 Cole, i : 
pee ae Best of table accommodations and we 


James A. Duff, Kineo, Moosehead Lake. are. 
L. O. Hunt, Norcross. have the patronage of best class of sportsmen 
W. C. Holt, Hanover. in America ; fox hunting to the hounds. I am 


empowered to send order for a special round 


reir earn npn aning trip ticket at a very low rate. Breeders and 





Fenner S. Jarvis, Haslin, Beaufort Co. “the A : . 
Fred Latham, Haslin, Beaufort Co. trainer of high-class shooting dogs. 
COLORADO GEO. P. FINNIGAN, Greene, N.Y. 








W. H. Hubbard, Glenwood Springs. 
J. M. Campbell, Buferd. 

L. W. Ward, Buford. 

L. D. Crandell, De Beque. 


IDAHO 


John Ching, Kilgore, Fremont Co. 
R. W. Rock, Lake, Fremont Co. 
Clay Vance, Houston, Custer Co. 
H. W. Johnson, Ketchum. 

J. B. Crapo, Kilgore. 

Charles Pettys, Kilgore. 

Wiilis L. Winegar, Elgin, Fremont Co. P 








“Queen of SeaRoutes” 


TO 


Florida and the South 


MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. 
> COMPANY STEAMSHIP LINES 











MINNESOTA , between Baltimore and Savannah ; Boston, Norfolk 
E. L. Brown, Warren. 2 and Baltimore; Philadelphia and Savannah; Provi- 
» dence, Norfolk and Baltimore. 
MONTANA r 


Accommodations and Cuisine Unsurpassed 


‘* Finest Coastwise Trips in the World” 
Send for Winter Excursion Book. 
J.C. WHITNEY, T.M. W. P, TURNER, G.P.A, 


General Offices: BALTIMORE, MD. 


James Blair, Lakeview. 

W. A. Hague, Fridley. 

Vic. Smith, Anaconda. 

M. P. Dunham, Woodworth. 
WilHam Jackson, Browning. 

A. H. McManus, Superior. 

A. T. Leeds, Barby. 

Geo. M. Ferrell, Jardine, Park Co. 
Chas. Marble, Aldridge, Park Co. 
E. E. Van Dyke, Red Lodge. 

E. J. Kerlee, Darby. 


OREGON. 
W. H. Boren, Camas Valley. —= A Hotel of = 


WYOMING. SUNSHINE “°° HEALTH 


Mark H. Warner, Ten Sleep. 
James L. Simpson, Jackson. ee ee 
Milo Burke, Ten Sleep. - 
Nelson Yarnall, Dubois. 


~~~. 
APPA 





——~ww. 





8. A. Lawson, Laramie. Nowhere on the Atlantic Coast can 
Cecil J. Huntington, Dayton. sunshine be enjoyed tinder such health 
J. L. Simpson, Jackson. restoring conditions as at Old Point Com- 
ae —— fort (Hotel Chamberlin ) 
T. R. Wilson, Alta. Facing the sea and overlooking the 
James L. McLaughlin, Valley. historic Ilampton Roads, stands the lux- 
CANADA urious Chamberlin equipped with every 
Dell Thomas, Lumby P. O., B. C. possib’e convenience. Golf Links, steam 


Geo. E. Armstrong, Perth Centre, N. B. 


Adam Moore, Scotch Lake, York Co., N. B. Jaunches and sail boats, the great nearby 


W. A. Brewster, Banff, Rocky Mountain Park. ship ‘yards at Newport News, fishing and 
Can. good duck shooting are a few of the 
NEWFOUNDLAND many recreations and points of interest. 
Geo. Gillard, Little Bay, Notre Dame Bay. * : : 
Richard LeBuffe, Notre Dame Bay. Send for booklet. 
GROS VENTRE LODGE, Hotel Chamberlin, 
WELLS P. O., UINTA CO., WYO Fort Monroe, Va. 
If you are going after big game anywhere in 
Northwestern Wyoming and want to get what GEORGE A. KEELER, 





you go after, write to WILLIAM WELLS. Resident Manager. 
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THEBEST % We. 


HUNTING: * 


AND 


FISHIINGY 






For illustrated Pamph- 
lets and full information 
apply to your nearest 
Ticket Hy regs or address 
W. B. KNISKERN, Gen’! 
Pass’r and Ticket Agent 


Cuicaco & NorTH-WESTERN R’y, 
GHIGAGO, ILL. 








“In Central California.’ 


SAN JOAQUIN 





VALLEY. 


This is one of the most productive 
valleys in all the State of California 
and is rapidly being developed. Stock- 
ton is to the San Joaquin Valley what 
Los Angeles is to Southern California. 
By any route you want to take for 
California, you canstart best over the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and theirconnections. Only four days 
between New York or Boston and the 
Pacific Coast. 


*Four-Track Series,” ‘Round 
.”’ will be sent free, postpaid, 
mreceipt of a pc ve stamp hy George H. Daniels, 
G ene val Passe egige oY Agent, New York vee Rail- 
road, Grand Central Station, NewYor 


















She Best Shooting and 
Fishing Resorts 


IOWA, MINNE SOT A, WISCONSIN 


and the 
UPPER PENINSULA OF MICHIGAN 


are reached by the 








—— Chicago —— 
Milwaukee & St.Paul 
Railway —— 


Electric Lighted Trains. 








All coupon ticket agents in the United 
States and Canada sell tickets via the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
For printed matter regarding the road 
address F. A. MILLER, General Passenger 
Agent, Chicago, Ill. 























If You are Going 
Shooting «Fishing 


REMEMBER THE 


Titel 


Me 





Reaches Direct from St. Louis 
or Memphis 


THE BEST GROUNDS IN 
MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, 
LOUISIANA and TEXAS 
Hunter’s Rates in Effect 
Mention this publication and WRITE FOR 
PAMPHLET— “Ideal Shooting and 
Fishing Grounds.’ 


H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. & T. Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE MOTHER'S MISSION. 


1840. 


A great’ Emperor once asked one of 
his noble subjects what would secure 
his country the first place among the 
nations of the earth. The nobleman’s 





grand reply was, “Good mothers.” 
Now, what constitutes a good mother ? 
The answer is conclusive: She who, 





1901. regarding the future welfare of her 
child, seeks every available means that may offer to promote a sound physical 
development, to the end that her offspring may not be deficient in any single 
faculty with which nature has endowed it. In infancy there is no period which 
is more likely to affect the future disposition of the child than that of te: thing, 
producing as it does fretfulness, moroseness of mind, ete., which if not checked 
will manifest itself in after days. 


USE MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP. 

















Land Marks 


Made famous by the early Traders, Explor- 
ers, Pioneers, Mormons, Emigrants, Pony 
Express Riders, Overland Stage Coaches, 
Indian Encounters, etc., are seen from the 
car windows of the Union Pacific trains. 


In traveling over this line you can see the 
wonderful achievements of the Union Pacific 
engineers over mighty chasms, lofty peaks, 
and through mountains of solid rock. 

Be sure your ticket reads OVER THIS ROUTE. 
















E. L. LOMA, 


Gen’l Pass’r and Ticket Agent, 
OMAHA, NEB. 
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> PAPE BLACK POINTERS. 


a ree Selmers avon | 
fishing and Shooting 
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about the good hunting and fishing grounds 
on the best hunting and fishing railroad out 
of New York. Send 2c. in stamps and it wil. be sent you. 


T. W. LEE, :: General Passenger Agent, :: NEW YORK 





This is the name of a little book which tells 
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Strengthens System, 
Body, Brain and Nerves 

















OKs 








No other preparation has ever received so 
many voluntary testimonials from eminent 
people as the world-famous Mariani Wine. 
Agreeable and lasting. 


Before Meals APPETIZER 
After Meals DIGESTIVE 
At All Times TONIC 


Sold by ali druggists. Refuse substitutes. 


Mariani & Co., 52 W. 15th St., New York, 
publish a handsome book of endorsements 
of Emperors, Empress, Princes, Cardinals, 
Archbishops and other distinguished per- 
sonages. It is sent gratis and postpaid to 
all who write for it. 


‘When You Go South 


Over the QuEEN & CrREsScENT Route and its con- 
nections via Cincinnati, careful attcndants look to 
your comfort, your meals (a la carté) are not sur- 
passed in the best hotels, your rest is unbroken on 
the smooth, rock ballasted roadway, you are not 
annoyed by change of cars, fatigue vanishes before 
some of the finest natural scenery in America, 

Winter Tourist Tickets 

are sold at reduced rates 


Why not write us about it? Only. 24 hours Cincin- 
nati to Florida. Direct connections at Port Tampa 
and Miami at Steamers Wharf for Key West, 
Nassan and Havana, We quote rates pladly. 
Handsome printed matter sent free to inquirers. 


et sit ctl st tl atl atl ati itl ctl ait ctl tl all all atl atl al ll a 
cl tl atl el i a a a a a i a a at att a al a a a ct al 
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Ww. J. MURPHY, psheemets W. ¢ RINEARSON, 
Gen’t Mawacre. : Gew't Pass’an AGENT pion gene ngage ag Pg gang ogi, 








“\ KNOCK AT THE DOOR.” 


By CHARLES DANA GIBSON. 





€6 A. KNOCK AT THE DOOR” is a picture of an 
episode in the life of two lovers. 

It is specially printed by hand on imported Japan 
paper, 11x11, and is matted ready for framing. 

Zach proof is signed personally by Mr. Gibson. 

You can secure the signed proof only by sending 
$5.00 for a new subscription to Lire for one year. 
The drawing will not be sold or reprinted. It is for 
the exclusive ownership of our subscribers. At the 
expiration of this offer the plate will be destroyed. 

New subscribers will receive for five dollars a 
year’s subscription to Lire and the signed proof, ; 


which you can g:t in no other way. 





LIFE PUBLISHING Co., 19 West 31st St., N. Y. 
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ONLY DIRECT ALL WATER ROUTE 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK . BOSTON. 


cn 


CHARLESTON.S.C. 


























~. 


JACKSONVILLE . 


*.aa Wik 


THE CLYDE LINE FLEET 
is composed of handsome, staunch, and fast-going ocean steamships of modern type, lux- 
uriously furnished and richly appointed. Table and cuisine unsurpassed. 


ST. JOHN’S RIVER SERVICE between Jacksonville and 
Sanford, Fla., and all intermediate stations. 


Full information, reservations for staterooms, tickets, etc., may be had of 


WM. P. CLYDE & GCO., General Agents, 
NEW YORK. 


19 STATE STREET, 





THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 























For the Walls of von Den 


By the painter of the TIGHT SHELL AND DOUBLE. 








‘*A Forest Idyl,”’ 
Longfellow’s “ HIAWATHA,” in Water Color, 
with a birch bark setting. 


A beautiful panel, 16x 50 inches, 
‘*With the odors of the forest, with the 
dew and damp of meadows."’ 








To secure this, postpaid, send $3.00 to C. A. ZIMMERMAN, 


® (Mention F1ELD AND STREAM.) 





senanennsaonenennesil ‘ 


101 E. 6th St., St. Paul, Minn. © 
VDOOQSOKKe POQDODODES DOQODOOQO® 





ARE YOU 


INTERESTED? 




















in Sports, The a One of the 
Games and N £ | handsomest 
Outdoor Boe a 1OnNA illustrated 
Recreation P monthly 
Then send Spo risman magazines 
for a sample published. 
copy of BOSTON, MASS. Sire $1 per yr. 












AME MERICAN ORNITHoLogy cy 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED | 
BIRD MAGAZINE 

EVER PUBLISHED. 

Itgivesthe LIFE HISTORIES 


#2. FINE ILLUSTRATIONS of ) 
FOURoSFIVE NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS | 













Shown FULLSIZE and many nests. 
It also contains short interesting 


STORIES ABOUT BIRDS. 







CHAS.K.REED, ) 
) Sta.A. WORCESTER, Z 





Hunting Grounds 


Duck Marshes, Fishing Ponds 
Mineral and Timber Lands, 
Virginia Farms, Mills, Etc. 


FOR SALE ana EXCHANGE 


$2.00 per Acre and up 
2 Send for free catalogue. 
I. THOMPSON BROWN & CO.,Richmond,Va. 
OOO COOOCOOOSOOOS OOOO OOOEOOCE 

















The Maine Sportsman 
Entirely free for SIX MONTHS. 


Send for sample to 


HERBERT W. ROWE, 


2 Journal Building, BANGOR, MAINE, 











PRENTISS CLOCKS ; 


are accurate timekeepers, strong and well made, 
requiring winding but six times a year. 
Also Tile, Frying- pan, Program 
and Electric Clocks. 
SEND FoR CATALOGLE No Si 
The Prentiss Clock Improvement Co. } 
Dept S 49 Dey St., New York City. 














FOR ONE YEAR'S TRIAL 
Semp 35 Cents in Stamps Or.0eE mses: 


Woops AND WATERS 


*“*THE MAGAZINE OF THE ADIRONDACKS ”’ 
and of out-door life and sport in general. 
EDITED BY 
HARRY V. RADFORD, 2!2E. 105 St.,New York City 
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THE ORCHARD FRUIT 
COLONY, 


Orchard, Ada Co., Idaho. 
7,000 ACRES CHOICE FRUIT LANDS 


Perfect Irrigation System 
for Every Acre Sold. 





We have the largest Prune Orchard in Idaho, and 
when our plans shall have been completed we will 
have the largest Orchard in the World. 


PRUNES, APPLES AND PEARS. 


The exhibits of Prunes from Idaho, in 1893, at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago, received the highest award, 
on account of size and flavor of the fruit. Its Apples 
and Pears compare favorably with OREGON and 
CALIFORNIA fruit. 

This Colony is located on the OREGON SHORT 
LINE, branch of the UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
425 miles west of Granger, Wyoming, and is one of 
the most beautiful locations in the West. 

We place our land to settlers at $35.00 to $45.00 
per acre, with water, payable $10.00 per acre cash, 
and balance in 1, 2 and 3 years. 


WM. H. MARTIN, 


LAND COMMISSIONER, 
Room 1017 Empire Building, 
71 Broadway, New York. 


Agent at Cheyenne, Wyoming, R. N. MATSON, 
No. 21 Carey Block. 
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International Colonizing Co. 


EMPIRE BUILDING, 7! Broadway, Room 1,017, New: York City. 
Capital Stock, $500,000. 50,000—unassessable—Shares $10 each. 





OFFICERS: DIRECTORS: 
Te, Be... SO cn sccccececeasese President HENRY A. WHITING 
MATTHEW P. BREEN .......... Vice-President CASSIUS M. GILBERT 
ARTHUR F. CARMODY ........ Sec. and Treas. | ROSWELL O. STEBBINS 
WE. OE. TER GEI Seccscccece Land Commissioner | DAN DANEHY 





BANK OF DEPOSIT : 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 63 Broadway. 











. 7 Cartagena Terminal and Improvement Company, Limited, has a tract of 
anc 

THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND ACRES,) 
on the east bank of the Magdalena River,about five hundred miles from the coast. 
It is about 1,000 feet above the level of the sea and has a frontage on the river of 
about 25 miles. 

The property will be divided into 20, 40, 8’) and 100 acre farms and sold to the first 
s+”) settlers at $ per acre, payable $1 per acre cash and $1 per acre in four equal 
annual payments, without interest. 

The climate, soil and productions are the same as Southern California, to which 
are added Tropical Fruits, such as Oranges, Lemons, Limes, Grape Fruit, Pine- 
apples, Grapes, Cocoa and Rubber Trees, Ginseng Root, s‘obacco, ete. 

TIMBER. 

In addition to the agricultural products mentioned, we have thousands of acres 
of all varieties of hard woods, such as Mahogany, Lignum Vitae, Oak, Spanish 
Cedar, Ash, Laurel, Redwood—suitable for cabinet work. Also Cinchona, Copaiva, 
Sarsaparilla, Cinnamon, Cloves, Arrowroot, Ginger Root and Ginseng Root 

MANUFACTURING, 

We are prepared to assist and encourage any desirable manufacturing business 

that may seek an opening in our colony. We intend that it shall be an 
INDUSTRIAL COLONY. 
where we will have the following: 

Carriage and wagon factory, blacksmith shops, furniture factory, cigar factory, 
box factory, shoe factory, ice factory and electric plant, agricultural implement 
works, iron foundry, mining machinery, flour and grist mill, sawmills, and within a 
few years other industries will follow. 

NOTE.—We desire to notify our correspondents and others who may take an 
interest in our Colony that since we commenced advertising our enterprise in the 
“NEW YORK DAILY SUN” 
we have secured through said medium the most important industry needed in the 


establishment of a 
FIRST-CLASS COLONY, 
namely, a first-class sawmill, to be operated by a well-known mill man of Indiana, 
who has purchased 3,200 acres of our hardwood Timber land at $10 per acre. In ad- 
dition to cutting his own timber, he agrees to purchase for cash any timber cut by 
any settler on our Colony, and haul the same to his mill. He will also have to do 
Custom Work for any settler. Through the same medium of advertising we have 
applications for 40 and 8) acre farms from more than 50 settlers in Massachusetts, 
”! from Missouri and over 100 from other States. 
THE REPUBLIC OF COLOMBIA 
is an empire of metallic wealth. Its mountains are filled with large bodies of rich 
minerals available for practical mining. It has 
VAST COPPER DEPOSITS 
which have never been touched. They are among the richest in the world, and 
with intelligent application of pick and drill ought to produce tortunes not sur- 
passed by any yet tmhade in the copper business. 

In addition to the large number of ducuments relating to the natural. industrial 
and commercial resources of the Republic of Colombia heretofore circulated by the 
INTERNATIONAL COLONIZING COMPANY, 

71 Broadway, New York, 
it is now prepared to distribute a large and interesting handbook relating to Copper 
Mines and Mining in the Department of Tolima, Republic of Colombia. 
Energetic Americans are now about to develop these copper properties and in- 
=--««ite the investing public to join them in the enterprise. 

Experts say the territory is very rich in minerals, and the Colombian Consul 
General says he believes the region will quickly develop into one of the greatest 
eopper producing fields in the world. 

The book is handsomely illustrated with maps and views and is full of facts 
and information for investors or those interested in copper stocks. IT WILL BE 
SENT FREE UPON REQUEST. 

Applications for lands can be made at our office, 1017 Empire Building, 71 Broad- 
way, New York. - 






















































w. MARTIN, Land Commissioner. 
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d The Champion Beigian 
QSNOGA suce ot me wort, 

Stud Fee, $50. ® 

Heads Bonanza Rabbitry, of Los Angeles, Cal. ) 4 

Pedigreed and Registered Belgian @ 
Hares exclusively. 

In 1889 Fashoda won prizes worth 
over One Thousand Three Hundred @ 
Dollars. ca 

The Belgian hare is notoy. Heisthe 
basis of a sound business proposition. 

Sales for 1900 over five thousand head. 

Send ten cents for the most complete, 
most instructive and most beautiful 
catalogue of its kind ever issued. 4 





Bonanza Rabbitry Manual, $1.00, by DR. B. C. PLATT 
Pres. National Association of Belgian Hare Judges. 





Address 2741 WN. Broad St., Phila., Pa. 
Our Permanent Eastern Office. 


FFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFIFFF 


SCORED sy CRABTREE 


We sell the finest Belgian Hares in the world, 
of DEMONSTRATED superiority; if desired, 
they will be selected and scored, without extra 
charge, by Mr. P. E. Crabtree. No fancy prices. 
Send 2c. stamp for our BELGIAN HARE 
MONEY-MAKING SUCCESS BOOK, which is 
full of actual experiences of breeders. 


NEW ENGLAND 
BELGIAN HARE CoO., 


299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

















vw 


Mrs. Kate Vandenhoff Saint Maur, 
THE LONE FARM, WEST NORWOOD, 
Bergen County, New Jersey, 

is in a position to start beginners in the Poultry 
or Belgian Hare business with stock and honest 
advice. 

Hare breeding is an occupation for gentle folk. 
A start can be made with fifty dollars, zf you 
know how. 


i 
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Belgian Hare Standard 


The leading magazine on the hare industry, practical and 
well illustrated, with each subscription gives the Standard 
Belgian Hare Book free. This book is the latest out on 





the Belgian Hare, contains 175 pages, finel illustrated, 
filled with practical helpful instructions. Magazine sent 
one year, 50c. Postage on book, 5c., total cost, 55c. Address, 


Belgian Hare Standard, Hall Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Champion Bucks of the World. 


Palace King, Crystal Palace Cup Winner, 1901; 
Royal Ruby, his second, Matured Class ; 
Golden Prince, Cup Winner six months class, 


Our winnings, National Fanciers Show, 
Chicago, January, 1901, 16 prizes won on 
11 entries, 


WE ARE THE LARGEST IMPORTERS 
AND BREEDERS OF THOROUGHBRE D 
BELGIANS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Remember, that all of our imported stock was per- 

sonally selected in England by a member of our Com- 
pany: all being purchased from the oldest and best 
oreeders in England; our fnportotions ag ating 
the largest ever made to the United States. you 
want grand stock from either imported or domestic 
bucks or does, or young from same at reasonable prices, 
golden color, arch back and four red feet, call on or 
write us. We invite the closest inspection of our stock 
and also of our methods of breeding. Imported does 
bred to imported bucks, $15.00 up; young stock from 
®mported (on both sides) $5.00 = pair > 2 ge 
bucks at stud. The Great Champion lace King, 
Cham. Golden Prince, Cham. Golden Sovereign, Royal 
Ruby, Great Lord Lipton, Lord Churchill, Senator 
Conkling and Chester A. Arthur, head the list. 


Grandest Collection on Earth. 
Service fees $1.00 up. Send in your does to be bred. 


Young trios from prize winning stock, $10.00 to $25.00, 
with four red feet, golden color and arch back. 


American Belgian Hare Company, 
1234 Wilcox Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


t@ Under entirely new management. 








At the RABBITRY of Drs. H.R. 
PHILLIPS & WREAN, f°" ¥*™ 


We have for delivery trios 6 to 8 months pedi- 
greed Belgian Hares from $10 each for does, 
$5 each for fine bucks, $10 to $15 per trio for 
young stock. Correspondence solicited. 


DRS. H. R. PHILLIPS & WREAN. 








BELGI A A few high-grade 

showhares forsale 

at reasonable 

prices. If you do not want the 
best do not write me. 

A. M. LOVE, 619 so. Tremont st.. Denver, Colo. 








{A SNUFFLE CURE THAT CURES. 


The Guaranteed Cure for Snuffles, 
and all catarrhal diseases of the 
5 Belgian Hare. 
SNUFFLENE kills the germ of the disease, fortifies the system 


3 
4 

7 and saves the hare. You see an improvement after the first dose, 
as it acts immediately. Give it a trial and you will never be 





without it. Pat up in 80c. and 60c. size. Kennel 
size Soz. 81.00, The best Pedigree Blank for Belgian Hares 
on the market. 2gc. per dozen. 

> 


7 WOODLAWN REMEDY CO., Box 1621, New York. 
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SOLICITED! WHERE BELGIAN HARE CLUBS AND 
ASSOCIATIONS have reached the 

point that they want the Best Animal to 

Win, regardless of to whom it belongs, what it has cost, or where it 


Hq 

& came from, I shall gladly correspond with them relative to the judging 
§ of their Large Shows. Fraternally, 
+ 
a 








P. E. CRABTREE, Denver, Golo. 
OCROROH SUOHOE OCHOROH ONOHORONOCHORONOHOH OROCIOH OROHOE CHOROCER OLOHOE 





Lake’s Rabbitry 


Importer and Breeder of ———— 


High-Giass B elgian Hares 


1108 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 








Earthen Water and Feed Dishes, $1.00 per Dozen. 





Importers and Breeders 


ENGLISH 
BELGIAN HARE Co. 












$500 Per Year Side Issue 

BN YON E can make extra money if they start in the Belgian Hare business 
A now and start right, with pedigreed stock Amount to invest to start is 
LAY only $10.00 to $25.00. Want everyoue who reads this ud. to send for our illus- 
trated catalogue at once and see for yourself where you can make money, and 


get much pleasure as well. We import our stock trom York, England, and ship all 
over United Statesand Canada. Address, B.4..smith, Elmira, ¥.¥..Box 144. 


OOOO SOOO 990900660900 0000 Oe ee ae ee ee ee ee 


° Lone Spring Belgian Hare Ranch 
oe America’s ar) WE tiene FAC wert AND a NO 
(ireatest Rabbitry | =x::s: cone to show ths Deny ANIMALS O% Thx Face oF Tae 








EXTRAVAGANAT STATEME 
TION, we will lay no further claims to such distinguished honors. 
REFERENCES—Any Bank, Express Co., or large business firm in K. C. 


HON Highest scoring doe ever imported. Firston Imported 6-lb.Doe First on Domestic 6-]b Doe. 
ORS 5 ed on Imported 7-lb. Doe. Second on & 1b. Imported Doe. First on Domestic 5-l]b. Buck. 
First on Imported 5-lb. Buck. First on 6-lb. Imported Buck. Second on Collection of 6 
Immature Hares. Second on Doe and Litter. 
Our winnings were in the LARGEST ANNUAL SHOW, three competent, disinterested judges officiating; so we 
are not guessing at how good our stock is, for we KNOW 
e made a pa trip te England for our stock and took Judge Crabtree along to select it. Our stock 
4 has cost us a small fortune and is a paying investment; consequently we can offer you the best there is at very 
reusonable prices. Inspection invited. 


: M. A. BROTHERS, Proprietor, Drakemore P. O., Mo. 
A AAAAAALAAAAAALL AAD ADA AA hhh dh bieih id 
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KENNEL 


Advertisements in this column cost three cents a 
word, money with order: 


can 





a. 





Training, Boarding, Etc. 


arr 





WANTED.—Chesapeake Retriever and Great Dane © 
dog. State lowest price. P., care of Field and 
Stream office. { 


WANTED.—A good bear dog. Must have had ex- ; 
os teeny in treeing bears. Address Editor Field and 
stream. t 


WANTED.—Setters and Pointers to train for Field 
Trials and gentlemen’s shooting companions. If you 
want your dogs thoroughly trained and well cared 
for, and are willing to pay for it, we shall be pleased-! 
to serve you. Birds plentiful on our training grounds. : 
References furnished. Utility Kennels, Wayne, Pa. | 


Setters for Sale 


ENGLISH SETTERS, bred for field work. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Address J. W. PEARCE, JR., 
Georgetown, Ohio. 





Pointers for Sale 
TRAINED ENGLISH POINTER dog; also pups, 
cheap; full pedigreed. E. F. Tiffany, Brooklyn, Pa. 
FOR SALE.—Litter English § Pointer § puppies. 
whelped July 8. Finest breeding. Lemonand white, 
$15 each, either sex. Ed. F. Haberlein, McPherson, 
Kansas. _ 





Airedale Terriers. 
TO PREVENT the necessity of enlarging winter | 
quarters, we offer some registered young brood 
bitches, lately imported; also some imported and 
home-brea puppies, at greatly reduced prices during 
October. itches will be sold with special stud ser- 
vice privileges. Write for descriptive circular and 
terms on above, referring to F. and S., WATER- 
SIDE‘ KENNELS, Tunis, Talbot Co., Maryland. 





Miscellaneous Dogs for Sale 
FOR SALE.—TWO IRISH TERRIERS, dog and 
bitch. Prize winners. Very cheap if taken at once. 
F. J. Nolan, Saratoga Kennels, Saratoga Spa, N. Y. 
TRAINED ENGLISH BEAGLE HOUNDS, dogs 


and bitches, pups five months old ;‘ ferrets. All tull 
pedigreed. E. F. Tiffany, Brooklyn, Pa. 
HIGH CLASS COCKER “PUPPIES AND 


BROOD BITCHES. OU. B. HARK, Bethlehem, Pa. 


I HAVE SOME of the finest pointer puppies and 
English setters in the West. C. B. BARKER, 
Rising: City, Neb. 


RABBIT HOUNDS.—15 pups, all bred for nose, 
type and voice. Write for particulars, P. E. Peck- 
ham (Box 26), Jamestown, R. I. 


COCKER SPANIELS.—One extra fine, young. parti- 
colored Cocker bitch, one extra fine. young black dog. 
Will make great hunters’ Bitch, $25., dog.$25, or $45 
for both. Both very handsome. Also good bitch, not 
well marked, same litter, $15. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Waveland Kennels, Madison, New Jersey. 


FIFTY BEAGLE PUPS and one broken bitch 
Highland Beagles, 2520 4th St., N., Minneapoli,s Minn 


BEAGLE PUPS, bred from all day hunters. Hark- 
away Beagle Kennels, Wheaton, III. 


FOR SALE.—Greyhounds. Wolfhound puppies, 
Deer, Fox, Coon and Rabbit dogs, live Coons, Foxes, 
Belgian Hares. O. F. Blanchard, 22 Clark St., Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. 


AIREDALE TERRIERS.—Waterside Kennels (reg- 
istered American Kennel Club), owned by the intro- 
ducer of the breed. Write for descriptive circulars, 
Waterside Kennels, Tunis, Md. 


FOR SALE.—Female Chesapeake Bay, whelped 
January, 1900; good duck retriever, $35. --. or- 
don Setter, whelped August, 1900, $14. Chesapeake 
and Spaniel male whelped March, 1901, $10. 





up, 
Edward Edmunds, 353 Duke St., St. Pav't. Minn. 


Deal  peeT 


BULLDOGS 
Persimmon, - $50 
BULL TERRIERS 
Fire Chief, - $25 
Ampho, - - 20 
Cripple Creek, 20 










15 per cent discount to members 
of Bulldog and Bull Terrier Clubs 















For information. address 


MORRIS HEIGHTS, BRONX BOROUGH, N.Y» 





DOGS, PARROTS, BIRDS. 


Scotch Collies, Fox Terriers, Parrots, Parroquete 
and Mocking Birds. We now have on hand a choice 
lot of Scotch Collie and Fox Terrier puppies of both 
sexes, and of rarecolors and choice breeding. Several 
brood bitches and young dogs, pups under ro months 
old ; also some good talking Parrots, séveral kinds of 
Parroquets, Mocking Birds and Canaries, best of 
singers. For particulars and prices address “4 

GEO. H. TRACY, Prop. of Breeze Hill Stock Farm, 
WILLIMANTIC, CONN. 


For Sale: Fifty Bull Terriers 
————— and Boston Terriers 


All ages and sexes, some winners,, all will make 
winners and well worth the attentiog of any one 
desiring the best. Dogs from my kennels have won 
over 1,500 prizes in the last few years. Commissions 
for all breeds of dogs executéd and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Best of references. Look me up. Address: 


FRANK F. DOLE, New Haven, Conn. 


BEN F. LEWIS 
Boarding Kennels 


Professional Bench Show Handler. Dogs Boarded, 
put in Condition, and Handled at Shows. Address at 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


Dogs- Dogs-Dogs 
If you want to buy a dog of any breed 
send for list and prices, also first-class 
pedigreed Belgian Hares. 

J. HOPE, 29 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


—_— 























Dealers and Importers of a 


High-Class Dogs 
Puppies of All Breeds 
PENN SQUARE FRANK P. SMITH, 

KENNEL 


Prop., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Dog Fancier apna en 


prosperous amateur kennel publication in America. 
Established in 1831. A splendid medium for adver- 
tisers. Published monthly, at 50 cents a year. 
Sample copies free. Get your address in the 
Kennel Directory pages for socentsa year, Address 


EUGENE GLASS, Publisher, Battle Creek, Mich. 








The oldest, 
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Ornamental and Useful 


German Silver Dog Collar Plates, the finest made, 50c. Artistic raised lettering and design, high finish, new process far 
superior to the old-style of engraving on plate. finer collar plate you never saw, Name of dog, owner and city, handsome ly designed on the 
plate, sent prepaid by mail for FIFTY CENTS. Get one, it will please you. Two sizes, 3-4x3 inch for large dogs, 9-16x2 1-4 inch for the smaller 


breeds. 


FINE RUSSET LEATHER KENNEL COLLAR 60c. 


haere most serviceable dog collar made. Best quality leather, solid single thickness strap, hand-made and hanc isomely finished, 
uckle and ring, showy, strong, durable—ever asting. Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of only sixty cents. This collar and above name 
“ slat attached will be made and sent complete for ONE DOL LAR, Three sizes—18, 20 and 22 inches long, 1 1-4 inch wide 


ED. HABERLEIN, JR., McPherson, Kansas. 











Cypical 


, > Young Phenomen 


Bire of many winner, 
Rodi V. Jaegerhaus 
Back ai! Ten 

« Fee, $15. 
“Well Bred Stock for Sale 








BR. C. MOTSCHENBACEER 
620 11th Ave,, Hew Tork 











AT STUD =p 


The Superb Bull Terrier 
RFaultless 


FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


GEORGE S. THOIPIAS, Hamilton, Mass. 








AIREDALE TERRIERS 
For SHOW and SPORT 
For COMPANIONS and GUARDS 


Orders booked now for choice of over 50 imported 
and home-bred puppies for fall delivery. 
Write for circular to 


WATERSIDE KENNELS 


Tunis, Talbot County, Md. 
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JAPANESE SPANIELS sats 


» 
. High-Class Dogs at Stud 
> 
> 





www. 


OREO 


PINE LAWN KENNELS, P 
Dunton, Jamaica, L. 1. 4 


Dub ek 


Cor VanWyck Ave. & Broadway, 
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AT STUD. FEE $35. 


The Phenomenal Jield Trial 
and Bench Show Winner 


LAD OF RUSH (22,883), 
Sire of well-known Field and Bench Winners and high- 
class shooting dogs. Pre-paid bitches returned free. 
Highly-bred Pointer and Setter puppies for sale at rea 
sonable prices. L. W. BLANKENBAKER, Proprietor, 


WEST END KENNELS, Cecilia, Ky. 





AT STUD—CH. POINTER DUSTAWAY 
(A. K. C. 8. B. 36735), Fee $20. 

Sir Strideaway (31490), dam Jean of Beaufort (26592) 
Winner of eight firsts, viz.: 1st junior, N.Y.; ; 1st junior, lst 
free for all, Kansas City; Ist junior, Ist heavy weight and 
1st free for all, St. Paul; 1st free for all, Cedar Rapids; Ist 
free for all, Toronto; ch. cert., Kansas City '98. Weight 
55 pounds; liver, white and ticked. Best heavy pointer 
in America; thoroughly field broken; over 2,000 birds 
shot over him. Address 


SWIFT BROOK KENNELS, Greenwich Village, Mass. 


MARIE’S SPORT... 


Al as acombined Field Trial and Bench Show 
Winner, and as a sire of Bench Show and Field 
Trial Winners, the latter including Sport’s 
Gath and Sport’s Destiny. 


No Better Bred Dog Offered for Stud Service 


Whelped May 29, 1894. Now in his prime. 
Stud Fee, $40, payable at time of service. 
Bitches not proving in whelp entitled to return 
service. Ship to DeLassus, Mo. For list of 
Field Trial and Bench Winnings, and further 
particulars, address 


«+H. B. LEDBETTER, Farmington, Mo. 








i 





Scotch Collies 


Fox Terriers 


me now have on hand a choice lot of 
Scotch Collie and Fox Terrier Pup- 
pies of both sexes, ready to ship,also hand- 
some trained dogs and brood bitches 


: in whelp from best blood in the country. 


Prices and particulars will be given by letter. 


GEORGE A. TRACY, Proprietor of Breeze Hill 
Stock Farm, Willimantic, Conn. 
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t Woodbine Kennels : 


IMPORTERS and BREEDERS of 
Cocker Spaniels and 
English Setters 


Bench Show and Field Winners, including 
the Famous CINCINNATUS TRIXIE, 


Address, F. Jacobi, Newaygo, Mich. 


¢ 
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MEDINA COUNTY KENNELS 


COLONEL R. 


(Harwick—Trap, Jr.) Fee $35. 
Winner of Four Firsts in Open Trials. 


UNCLE B. 


(Harwick—Dan’s Lady) Fee $25. 
Winner in Eastern U. S. for All Age. 





A. M. WISE, Mgr., GILES MISSISSIPPi 
UNCLE B. 


{Champion Lady’s — 
Count Gladstone 


(Champ. Count Gladstone [V—Dan's Lady). 
Only Field Trial Champion before the Public. 


A beautiful dog, of the world’s greatest breeding ; 
his recent running proves him the greatest dog of any 
breeding. Bred and owned by 6. 6. WILLIAMSON, 
Muncie, Indiana, who also offers 


Sport’s Gath 
The Best Dog of the Season. 


A well-known bench show winner, splendidly bred. ¢ 

¢ He has won in nine field trials, including the Conti- . | 

4 nental Subscription Stake, defeating Gilt Edge, Oakley 4 
Hill, Dot's Roy, Peg’s Girl, Sioux, Lena Belle, Minnie’s 

f Gin, Geneva and Lady Rachel. } 
4 6 6 Oo Oo so se 11 er er er proee4 
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Po ecsmce 








.--CHAMPION... 


Cincinnatus’ Pride 


Greatest Combined Field 
Trial and Bench Winner 
in America. %& #% 3 Jt 
AT STUD, - FEE, $50.00 
ADDRESS 


EDWARD A. BURDETT 


Radnor. Delaware Co., Pa. 





CINCINNATUS’ PRIDE. 





The Field Trial Winner 
DOMINO 


Ch. Antonio — Ruby’s Girl 
Stud Fee, $20 


Address 


ARTHUR STERN 
55 W. 50th Street, New York City 
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HAROLD SKIMPOLE 


(44718) 


Winner of fifteen places in the Field and on 
the Bench. Sire of Hal’s Hope, winner 1st in 
Ohio and 2d in Monongahela Derby; Hal’s Sur- 
- , winner ist in Monongahela and 4th in Ohio 

tby; Hal’s Belle, winner 3d in Monongabela 
Derby. These are the first of Harold’s get to run 
in Field Trials. He is also sire of some high- 
class Bench Show dogs. 

Send stamp for his picture and pedigree. 


A. C. PETERSON 
Homestead, Pa. 


; 





Fee, $25 











The Charlottesville 
Field Trial Kennels 


YOUNG JINGO 


At Stud - - - Fee, $50 
Address 


C. E. BUCKLE 
Charlottsville, Va. 















Prince Regent—Spinnett 


Winner First Novice, First Limit (Over 55 Ibs.), 
Second Open New York—Westminster Kennel 
Club Show, 1900. « « « Only Time Ever Shown. 
Limited to ten approved Bitches. Fee, $30.00. 
For the first eer Bitch, winning the first prize 
at New York, ton, Chicago or Philadelphia 
Shows, in Novice Class, we offer a prize of $50.00 
cash, if sired by this dog after March 1, 1900. 
We believe this dog to be the best pointer living, 
and breeders should avail themselves of this offer. 
MOTT REGENT FOR SALE AT $1,000 


Rollstone Kennels, Box 336, Fitchburg, Mass. 


At Stud "UL 











AT sTUDLD. 


BRIGHTON JOE 


English Pointer, No. 43,804. 


Winner Three Firsts in Field. Only times 
started. Has won upwards of Thirty Prizes and 
Specials on Bench, and without doubt is the 
best combination Field Triat and Bench Show 
Pointer in America. 


Young Stock, Bred in the Purple, and 
Broken Shooting Dogs for Sale vt vtt 


For Fee and Other Particulars, Address 


HAWKEYE KENNELS, 


BRIGHTON JOE. W’. H. Hutchinson, Manchester, la 
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BRED ON AUSTINS BREAD 





iietitine * Dog Cakes 


Vegetable 


Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are the best and cheapest. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes will keep adog in Show Form 
and Working Condition. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are fed exclusively at the lead- 
ing Dog Shows of America, Canada, Great Britain, 
France, Ga rmany, etc., etc. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are used by the leading Kennel 
owners and breeders throughout the world. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are sold by the leading grocers, 
sporting goods dealers. druggists, etc., etc 

Write for our catalogue *‘ Dog Culture,”’ with practical 
chapters on the feeding, kenneling and management of 
dogs, post free. 

We also manufacture specially prepared foods for Dogs, 

Erepies, Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, Game, Pigeons, Fish, 


° “Having used ‘Austin’s Dog Bread’ for ten years, 
T have no hesitation in saying it is the best that can be 
obtained. It keeps my dogs tn fine condition. ‘Monte ‘ 
is a winner of sixty-three firsts and special prizes.” 
ALEX, L. GoopE, Sunflower Kennels, Boston, Mas ASS. 


B t 
tll Cold potatoes, dry bones and the “scraps” usually 
SPRATTS PATENT (AMERICA) fe dog gs will = detrimental oe ara health - the 
enc Show your dog some consideravion; give ima 
LIMITED food that he likes, ‘will relish and keeps him alw: Lys 
450 Market Street NEWARK, N. J. healthy—that’s AUSTIN’ S DOG BREA Atall gro- 
ain Be c, ees . cers and other dealers. ‘‘AUSTIN”’ is on every piece. 
BRANCHES 1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal., Send 2-cent stamp for illustrated book on dogs. 


and 542 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of dog foods, medicines and 
soap. 


AUSTIN, YOUNG & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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RIPSTONE Plain Sami fee s3 

4 (Rip Rap-Pearl's Dot.) Fee $25 } Fee 5a 

> : : P Lene § mont snoenel ive pateee me pat ant 
a high-class bench and field trial winner. Sire o! 

4 LAD OF JINGO ¢ pangs ony bd ig thy on the nena, pas his 

4 (Ch. Jingo-Dot's Peari.) Fee $25. ‘ Seelaeent ‘siltuee Ak. WF d —— 

»W. P. AUSTIN, Mansfield, Pa.¢ JNO. R. DANIELS, 44 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohie. 

yervrrr,T? tT SALAS EGAABEAABLARARAEE 4 








(46,292) 
=~ Champion Irish Setter Fred Elcho = 
Ch. Duke Elcho—Red Rose). 
IN sTuD, FEE s$Ii5. 
Winner of Thirty Prizes. Color, Form and Breeding Unsurpassed. 
Address, J. S. LACOCK, Allegheny, Pa. 





Smooth Fox Terriers 


— AT STUD — 


Mere Sepoy. Trianon Pirate. 
Mamaset Royal. 


(Cut shows Mere Sepoy A.K.C.S.B., 39459.) 





Stud Cards, etc., on application to 
American Bred TRIANON KENNELS, 
Dogs only. . B. S. HORNE, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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The Field Winning English Setter 


COUNT DANSTONE (46664). the greatest winning 


son of Count Gladstone IV. and 
Dan's Lady, they being the greatest winning and pro- 
ducing sire and dam living or dead. Fee $35. 


TONIO MARK (53417), by Ch. Antonio—Ouida_ F. 


and she Gath’s Mark—Ruby’s Girl. 
Fee $15. 

Above are medium sized, evenly and richly marked 
black, white and tan English setters of high class 
quality in every particular, and in their lineage is 
shown a continuation of the greatest winning and pro- 
ducing “nicks” (only) that is incomparable. Send 
for list of brood bitches and young stock. 


W. J. BAUGHN, Ridgeville, Indiana 








Utility Kennels >." 


Breeders of the best 
strains of 


ENGLISH SETTERS and POINTERS 


Young and trained stock for sale. Com- 
missions executed for those who do not 
care to trust their own judgment. 
Questions cheerfully answered. Write 
us. We also train Setters and Pointers 
for Field Trials and gentlemen’s shoot- 
ing companions. Perfect facilities. 
References furnished. 











The Pioneer American Dog Remedies, 


Glover's Imperial Dog Remedies 


The result of 20 years’ experience in the Treatment 
of Sick Dogs. Complete list: 


Distemper Cure . . . $1.00/Condition Pilis . . . § .50 
Mange Cure... .- +50| Digestive Pills. . . . +50 
Vermifuge .... - -5o|Liver Pills . . +50 
Blood Purifier. . . .  .50/\Comp. Sulphur Tablets +50 
CankerWash.... -50|Worm Capsules . . . «50 
Tonic. . a's ue -50| Tape Worm Capsules . «50 
Cough Mixtures... -50|/DiarrheeaCure .. . +50 
is « « « « * -50|Linmment . 50 


EyeLotion. .... -50| Kennel and Stable Soap +25 
For sale by Druggists and dealers =« sporting goods. 
Refuse weutidens substitutes. Free b on Dog Dis- 
eases and how to feed, on application to 
H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S., 1278 Broadway, WH. Y. 
Veterinarian to the Westminster Kennel Club. 





SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Haberiein’s Dog Remedies 


No EXPERIMENTS—TRIED AND APPROVED! 
Forty YEARS EXPERIENCE. 


Distemper Cure (Comb.)..$1 = Single Remedies 








Mange Cure .........0cc00e , i 
Eczeme Cure ............+- 50 mA a oy 
Canker Cure............... 50 
Worm Exterminator...... 50 eee 
i niteonkspeescs 50 The Ten Prepar- 
Condition Pills ............ 25 ations will be ex- 
| RR 25 pressed, prepaid, 
Flea Repeller & Disinf...... 50 on receipt of only 
Scent Restorer & Intensif. 50 3 50 
$5.00 $ 


Directions for successful treatment accompany each remedy. 
Send stamp for FREE bookle: on dog diseases. 


ED. F. HABERLEIN, MCPHERSON, KAN. 
eee es =< 0 0 eee 
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‘The most popular book 
on Dog Training 


* THE AMATEUR TRAINER 
Or, Force System Without the Whip. 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN, 
A practical trainer of thirty years’ experience. 


Third Edition.—Revised and illustrated with 
full-page portraits of typical bird dogs. 

Price, paper cover, $1.00; best full-cloth binding 
and gold embossed, $r. Sent postpaid upon 
receipt of amount by pub ishers of Field and Stream. 











FIELD and FANCY | 


This is the name under which that 
popular monthly, the Southern Fancier 


Is now issued weekly 


If you wanta live, up-to-date, Dog, Cat or Pet Stock 
Weekly, run on newspaper lines, subscribe for 
FIELD and FANCY 


and get the reports of Shows, Field Trials and all 
the News of the Fancier’s World a week ahead of 
all other publications. 

Sample copies upon application. 
Five Cents a Copy, - $2.00 per Year 


¥ Field and Fancy Publishing Co., 
203 Broadway, New York City 
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Address all Communications to... . 





320 WITHERSPOON BUILDINGS, #* a a 





PHILADELPHIA; — 1m © {PHILADELPHIA DOG 


International Show to 


DOG SHOW......3 — Besiven vy me © $SHOWASSOCIATION 
November 27, 28, 29 and 30, 


PRIZES FROM THE LEADING KENNEL CLUBS OF THE WORLD. 
Entrles Close Monday, November 11th. 


MARCEL A. VITI, Secretary, 











ws se ad # PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Caneroft Kennels 


STUD DOGS 


ENGLISH SETTER 
Barton Tory souakcss. . . Fe, $50 
IRISH SETTER 
Prince Victor 61491 AKCSB. . . Fee, $25 
GORDON SETTER 
Duke of Edgeworth 6007 axcsp. Fe, $25 
POINTER 
Ch. Heather Malt suuaxcsp Fe, $25 
BULL DOG 
Ch. Katerfelto 50251 axcsp. . . Fe, $50 
BULL DOG 
Mersham Jock 58242 AK.CSB. . .. Fe, $35 
BULL DOG 


King Solomon 58241 AKCSB. . . Fee, $25 


BULL DOG | 

















Fireworks ("y,Disvolo—Fanlr) Fee, $25 


Fireworks has never been shown in this country. 


BULL _ DOG . 


Steve Brodie suizaxcsp. . . Fe, $20 














Oancroit Kettnels « zr | 
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The First Thing 


Doctor Does 


QA 
ZY the 
Z 


No matter what your trouble is—is to get your bowels 

working properly, and prescribes some sort of ‘axative 

“ and he is right. About every disease you can think of 

—- creeps into the system when it is clogged up—full of 

poison, caused by constipation. Keep disease out by 

( keeping constipation out. “ Laxakola Does It.” 

Laxakola, the great tonic laxative, keeps the bowels 

open and regular, strengthens the mucous membrane of 

the stomach and acts directly 

upon the liver and _ kidneys, 

keeping them active and 

strong, the blood is purified, 

every organ and function of 

the body is strengthened, nerv- 

ousness disappears and you 

feel invigorated and toned 
up. 

For tired, worn out, faded 
women, whose systems are run 
down, blood thin, faces drawn 
and haggard, and that general 
“all gone” feeling, Laxakola 
is the ideal medicine. It gently 
moves the bowels and thus re- 
moves the cause, while its mar- 
vellous tonic properties clears 
the complexion, stimulatcs the 
liver, quickens the circulation, 
increases the flesh, brightens 
the eye and recuperates and 
tones up the entire system. 











LaxakKola for Women 


It is a gentle and safe remedy to use during all conditions of health of the gentler sex whenever their 
peculiar and delicate constitutions require a mild and efficicnt laxative and tonic, and is invaluable in 
assisting to relieve obstructions which otherwise would lead to more or less severe pain or illness, It 
improves the complexion, brightens the eye, sharpens the appetite, quickens the circulation, removes 
muddy and blotched condition of the skin and cures sick headache toa certainty by Removing the Cause. 

To women suffering from chronic constipation, headaches, biliousness, dizziness, sallowness of the 
skin and dyspepsia, LAXAKOLA will invariably bring relief and a speedy sure. 

At druggists, 25c. and 50c. Send for free sample to THE LAXAKOLA CO., 132 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
On receipt of 50c. in stamps or postal not> we will express @ large bottle, holding nearly three times as 
much as the small size, all charges prepaid. 














TO TA 


.. FISHING ROD , 


DOES THE BUSINESS 
he @!D you ever catch a fish like this? Did 
D you ever LOSE one? Never mind- 


2M) you “ofe to land many like it, no mat- 
ter if your past record is open to question. All 
fishermen make mistakes—sometimes. But 
they DO NOT MAKE ANY MISTAKE WHEN 
THEY BUY a‘ Gristol.’’ Let us send you a 
catalogue. If you find something that looks 
promising, you will not make any ** mistake ”’ 
this time. See our offer on coupon attached. 











THE HORTON MFG.Co..BRISTOL,CONN.,U:S-A; 










ssasppy 

















t Attention, Fishermen! } 


If you wish to make a record as a fisherman you § 
should have a copy of ‘‘ Practical Pointers for 
Anglers.’? Acomplete treatise onangling. Ittells 5 
all about Boats, Rods, Rod Holders, Reels, Lines, 
Hooks, Baits, Weather Conditions, etc.,ete. This book 
will be sent to any address in U. S. or Canada promptly P 
upon receipt of 10 cents in coin or stamps. Write your 


W. L. FISHER, Publisher, Easton, Pa. 
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H. A. DRISCOLE 
Piseator 


Se w <a wa 
Artist «+. 


Address care FIELD AND STREAM Office, where 
can also be seen specimens of my fish paintings. 
Correspondence solicited. 


© ponehihidienmesenal 


















EACH YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 
ER TO A CHOICE OF ABOVE ENGRAVINGS BY 
} A FIVE YEARS’ SUBSCRIPTION (5.00) SECURES 
ENTIRE SET OF SIX PICTURES. THESE PICTURES ARE NOT FOR 
SALE, . BUT. ARE.ONLY. GIVEN AS. A COMPLIMENT TO OUR SUB- 


inches (specify by number). 


Free to Field and Stream subscribers, fine framing pictures like these, 19x2 


(1.00) ENTITLES THE SUBSCRIB- 
DISTINGUISHED 
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LSP s RIBBED LONGITUDINALLY 
36 inch beam. Galvanized Steel. AND DIAGONALLY. 
Dy WMV ELITR’ 22 Renot Kireet! MaTeM. 0. T LAST ALIFETIME 
ee eee 
* A Good Angler Loves a Good Rod 
o 
y 
1 WM. A. MITCHELL@s2~ 
: a € 1837 ¢ 
d NO. 1 DESBROSSES ST., NEW YORK f 
J Makes Salmon and Trout ‘ 
* Rods for Experts, to Order : 
) aS: heet-Steel IndianCa 
j These Rods are perfect, spring from end to ena. Non-sinkable and indestructible. 14 feet long, 39 inch beam. 
4 "8 you want a Good Rod, with my patent handle, 
5 to 8 oz., duplicate middic joint, 3 tips, aluminum 4 
¢ case, $28 and up, send your order now or come and 
g seeme. Reel and Tackle to match. (No catalogue.) ¢ 
Prwwnwwnwnwnwnwnwnwy ye Twenty-Two Dollars, Net. X0'bncrowki 
: W. H. MULLINS, 222 Depot St., SALEM.ONIO. 
“VIKING” CANVAS FOLDING BOAT. 
‘The Latest — and Best. 
: “am Besttssesesesesesese ee 
R&S D 
¢ The Only ; 
The only : ‘ portable € y » 
boat having a solid waterproof bottom. + 
Write for Booklet.and Prices. * >-4 Naphtha Launch 
GLASCOCE GROS. MPO. CO.. vi Mancle, ted € An amateur’s pleasure yacht. 4 
¢ . A motor that runs, 
MORRIS CANVAS CANOES ‘ Simple, reliable, always ready. 
U; alled ia St: h MH ; 
a ee es : Steam Yachts. Marine Machinery. 
“eat | TUT (Apia e +) Send 1o cent stamp for catalogue. 4 
ceeee eS ROEAS PEROT RLS RODD) Se & 
” weer GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. and | 
$ CHAS. L. SEABURY COMPANY | “°nsolidated | @ 
Send for Circular of Special Indian Model * 10 Dock St., Morris Heights, New York City 
¢ . ’ 
B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. | ssstsssssssssso eo FsHFsTEFT4s 








CANOES ™PLEASURE BOATS 





7 (Nye PE es 
fi - Reo ag ee ae CS Rigas 





is ) 
ae ey err J. H. RUSHTON, Canton, N, Y, 





ne ean Acer 
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At Last! A Perfect Baxter & Camping Outfits. 
Production in Electrical a 

Bicycle or Garriage 
Lamps. 









and serving out- 


Stove and oven erected fit—60 pieces. Stove Packed 
Te W, E, BAXTER, Office of F, C. BURPEE, Atty.-at-Law, 
Frankfort, Kentucky, Janesville, Wis, Dec, 26th, 1900, 
I had occasion last September, while in the pineries, to give the ‘Cam 
Stove and Outfit purchased of you a thorough trial, and found that f 
worked satistactorily in every way. At first I felt that it was something 
of an experiment on my part iu taking into the woods a stove I had never 
seen before, but the first day's use convinced me that it was just what I 
had been looking for for several years, It was checked as baggage on 
both railroads without crating or boxing, That is an important feature in 
a camp stove these days, Several of my friends, owing to the rules of the 
companies, were obliged to have their camp stoves sent on ahead by 
freight. Yours truly, F, C, BURPEE, 
OF Send for descriptice cirewlars and testimoniais. 
WwW. E. BAXTER, Frankfort, Ky. 














Fourth Edition 


The “Ever Ready” Electric. Bicycle ie DOM ESTICATED TROUT 


How to Breed and Grow Them 





Price, Express or postpaid.........5. »--- $4.25 
‘Extra Batteries, 20 cents, to which add 15 cents for postage or éxpressage. (7 Batterieg By LIVINGSTON STONE, United States Deputy Fish 
“gnust be renewed every three months, so do not order ahead. Commissioner. 


The Construction of the above lamp is simplicity itself. No oil—no wick—no x Vol.16mo. Illustrated. $2.50. 
tiguid—no wires—nothing complicated. A child can operate it. No siteke. 06 A valuable book for all who are 


smelt. Not wind, nor rain, nor storm can affect its stability. ‘Thtowss @seng, = 
clear shaft of light with a steady field of the beam, interested in trout culture. 
Adéress JOHN P. BUREHARD PUB. CO., 13-21 Park Row, New Tork. Send orders to FIELD AND STREAM office, 

















The “Ever-Ready” Electric Light 


Useful for Miners, Hunters, Plumbers, Physicians, Oil men, Liquor 
Dealers, Watchmen, Policemen, Soldiers in the field, and for all pur- 
s where a light is required instantly. Can be carried into a cellar 
ull of leaking Gas, into an Oil tank, into Alcohol and Malt vats, or 
placed in a keg of Gunpowder without the slightest danger. 










U. &. Patent January 3. 1899. 
U. S. Patent January 10, 1899. 





The most serviceable electric light yet invented. Can be used at any time and for all purposes where a at u 
required. No wires. Nochemicals. Nodanger. No trouble handling it (a child can operate it.) Simplicity itse! 

No. 4. Improved Model. Size 115x8% inches, waterproof covering. 334 Volt Lamp, will give from 6,000 to 8,ees 
fights before battery requires renewal. It will brilliantly illuminate to a great istance the darkest spaces 
Price, postpaid. complete with battery, $3.50. Extra Battery, 50 cents. 

DIRECTIONS—To make light, press ring upon band. (When replacing i in paper packing case, reverse ring te 


evoid contact and insert lense-end first.) 


a The “Ever-Ready” Search Light Cane Price, $5.00 


The handiest thing you ever saw. postpaid. 








The Pocket Search Light. &2~ Beware of inferior imitations of above lights. Wé have 


-  « large numbers and everybody is pleased. All orders must 
Can easily be carried in pocket. Otherwise like nee be accompanied with the ae ty 
size above described. Price, postpaid, 83. 
Address JCHN P. BURKHARD PUBLISHING CO., Park Row Building, New York, 
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y NY ay er, 


Wiens “IS 


BEroRE zo ce ik { 1 Portab | e 
rlouses 





tawote cloth- 
ing, Water. 





Hunters’ Cabins, Children’s Play 
Houses, Summer Cottages, Automo- 
bile Houses, Golf Link Houses. 


MERSHON & MORLEY 


Saginaw, Mich. 





Ss 

















Stop Cutting Wood 
and Dodging Smoke 





ISE men don’t go 
hunting, or fish- 
ing, or camping, 

or yachting, or pros- 
pecting, without a 


compass. 


MARBLE’S 


HANDY 
COMPASS 


attaches to outside of coat or 

vest. Alwaysin sight. Can- 

not be lost, cannot be demag- 

netized. Thoroughly reliable. 

Price with revolving card and = . ; 

jeweled needle, $1.50. With 

plain jeweled needle, $1.25. Camp Com fortably— 
Send for Catalogue C. 


baad =— For Sale by Dealers, or _ K pd OT A & Stove = 


Burns kerosene without wick, smoke or soot. Regu- 








lated to any aoaree — igdeacen raion Size, 8%x8% 
inches. Weight, 4'5 


Price, = #3.75 
Send for descriptive catalogue No. 6. 

THE HYDROCARBON BURNER CO., 197 Fulton St., New York. 
Boston—The Globe Gaslight Co., 77 and 79 Union St. 
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$25.00 Spencer Repeat- 
ing Shot Gun, $16.50 





HAMMERLESS SHOT GUN 


12 Ga. only — Twist Barrels 
—Full Pistol Grip— 
Made by Syracuse Arms Co. 


$22.00. 





H. H. KIFFE CoO., 523 Broadway, New York 


GUN CATALOGS FREE. 














A mere description cannot do justice to these Moccasins, 
See them, order a sample pair by mail, if not more than 
pleased return them and your money will be refunded. 


Hunting Moccasins 


“A’’ quality, genuine Moose Hide, Men’s,- - 


$2.75 
** Ladies’ and Boys’ 2.25 


House Moccasins 


These are low cut, handsome and prac- 
tical, genuine Moose hide, once seen and 
used, you will pod them to slippers. 
Men's $2.75; dies’ and Boys’ $2.25. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Write for our illustrated circular and 
price list of havd-made hunting 


mG x 
shoes and moccasins of every de- @> Se 


scription. Mention Field and Stream, inne 

















Prevents 
Rust on 
Cuns. 


“Zin One” sinks into the pores of the metal, forming 
@ delicate; scarcely perceptible coating. This oily 
covering cannot be wiped or rubbed off and it posi- 
tively prevents rust and tz arnish in any climate and in 
any kind of weather. It lubricates the action points 
| perfectly and keeps any shooting piece in first-class 
condition. Try it for cleaning out the barrel. 

FREE. Sample | ottle will be sent free to any 
address on receipt of two-cent stamp to pay the post- 
age. Try it. 















G. W. COLE CO, 
232 Washington Life Building, New York City. 












my the barrels of your gun Rusted 
J or Leaded from neglect or otherwise ’ 

There is no longer any need of their 
remaining in that condition FIFTY 
CENTS BUYS THE 


Ideal Gun Cleaner 


Manufactured by 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 


The most durable and effective BRASS 
WIRE GUN CLEANER ever made. It will 
positively remove from the inside of the bar- 
rels any Rust, Lead or foreign substance, 
and does it without leaving a scratch or 
mark. Any gauge and only FIFTY CENTS 
Sold by all dealers or sent by mail on receipt 
of price 


LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N 








SOME BARGAINS! 


Jespersen & Hines 


Successors to 


Henry L. Jespersen 
10 PARK PLACE, - NEW YORK 


Offer for a short time a genuine Ithaca 
gun, quality No. 1 special, with imported 
nitro steel barrels, black walnut stock, 
full pistol grip, nicely checkered; double 
thick nitro breech, reinforced frame and 
stock fastening; narrow skeleton rib, 6 
ounces lighter than any other rib made. 
No. 10—12 and 16 gauge. List price, $40.00. 
No. 27 P. S. heavy gun case, waterproof 
canvas, leather bound, leather covered 
ends; pocket for cleaning rod, with out- 
side luggage strap. No. 161 C. loading im- 
plement set complete, comprising closer, 
shell extractor, measure, recapper, loader 
and cleaning rod. All these implements 
are mounted in Cocobola wood, and there 
are none better. One box nitro loaded 
shells loaded with Dupont's, E. 
Schultze, Laflin & Rand or any standard 
powder. We will give this entire outfit 
for a short time for $25.00. R 
We will give 50 Metropolitan double 
hammer guns, which are beauties and are 
machine made throughout, all parts inter- 
changeable, Scott top action, full pistol 
grip, steel rebounding locks, patent fore- 
end, matted rib, beveled hammer below. 
the line of sight, left barrel full choked, 
and the above outfit complete for $15.00. 
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ORIENTAL “=~ 
GUNPOWDER |! 


. Is not excelled by any other make. 





———— 
vy P 





z “Wing Shot” “Oriental Smokeless” = 


te Palcon Ducking i that has ever been offered 
Are popular brandseverywhere. to Sportsmen. 


Use Oriental Powder and insist on kaving your shells 
7 loaded with it ; both Black and Smokeless. iz 


ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, cincinnati, Ohio 


$ Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally. = 











2 ”” 
a Western Sporting is now generally considered  }] 
“Wild Fowl the best Smokeless Powder 


BE TTER designed 
and better made than 
any other single gun. A 


thorough sporting arm 
and built to shoot. Easily 
taken down}; ejects 
empty shells automatic- 
ally; has rebounding 
lock. 

Your dealer can sup- 
ply you. If he will not, 
we will sell you direct. 


Write for Catalogue. 


HARRINGTON & 
RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Worcester, Mass. Dep:. B. 








BALLISTITE 


Perfectly Smokeless and Waterproof 


No Residue or Odor when Fired. 

Pressures lower than Black Powder. 

Patterns Evenand Closeatall Ranges. 

Velocities the Highest with no 
Stringing «of Shot. 

Fouling very slight, does not increase 
however m iny shots are fired. 


Unaffected by Ciimatic Changes or Age 


Cartridges loaded with Ballistite 
can be obtained from the lead- 
ing Cartridge Companies, Gun 
and Ammunition Dealers, or 
the Sole Agents, 


J. H. LAU & CO. Keovoesie* 


A Postal brings ‘* Shooting Facts.” 


Importers and Dealers in Fire Arms, Ammunition and 
Fencing Goods. 


BALLISTITE 








F you are. the cwner of'an-L. C, SMITH A 
Gun GS. narra Sa Sees 


= you will 


gees in your individual case, for % 
ng to your “Smith” and swear & 


&) by it as long as your shooting days last. % vt } 
% We have that dead safe feeling of security % 
5; about all owners of “Smith” guns that it is not % 
hy necessary to advertise for their continued back- ¥ 
# ing. But it is the new shooters, the prospective % 
= buyers that we wish to reach. If you owna% 


hs Smith ” tell a friend about it. If you do not, % 
8 you had perso our catalogue and get in line % 


; with the sa 
Lawman 


: The Hunter Arms Co. 





ied shooters. % % J ts 
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Sportsman's Cabinets 


not keep your guns and fishing tackle in a 
ia cabinet, where they are always neat, clean 

dy, as well as ornamen' These new cabi- 
nets are a fine piece of furniture. They will last a 
lifetime, and can be handed down to the next genera- 
tion. Almost any sportsman can ord to invest in 
one at the low price. When you have $ little time to 
take a jaunt, you simply unlock the glass door and 
take out what you want, without trying your patience 
hunting from cellar to garret for various articles you 
cannot find, and finally are compelled to go shopping 
to replenish. 





No. 20.—See cut above. Size, 82 in. high, 37 i 
wide, 161-2 in. deep. Quartered oak beak Solished 
finish, claw feet, rifle-twist moulding, double-thick 
floss doors, writing and loading table, large enough 

© BS GURE.  cccvcccccccccccccccccescccoccccccsooces $33.00 
pad 10.—Similar to above, without the lower drawer: 
72 inches high .......c.cccccccccccccccccccsscceces $27.56 

No. 8.—Of another make, oak, 76 in. high, 30 in. 
wide, 17 in. deep. Rack for 12 guns .......... $20.00 

No. 1.—Similar to No. 3. Rack for 6 guns....$15.00 


gies'e Cabinet, oak, 60 in. high, 18 in. wide, 7 in. 
anne A long-felt want...........sccccccscccccees $10.00 
Well crated for shipment and sent on receipt of 
price. 
Address JOHN P. BURKHARD PUBLISHING CO. 
Pubiishers of 
“FIELD AND STREAM.” New York City. 









Only $12.85, 50% 







a 
peaters—polished Tefinished like New Guns. Simplest , Safest, Strongest 
nge—Penetration through }¢ ange steel. 
rifle willbe: vent C. O. D., balance $9.00 a 
F. BANNERMAN, 5B? ‘9 ecstecs, New on a 





$85 SPORTING MAUSER RIFLE 
SELECTED from lot 
red Mausers(we bought them all). Convertedinto 5 Shot 


Re 
nce proves them best high powered small bore Rifle ever made Two mile 
eo number left. _ bend 4 a $s 85 aad 





ROWLAND, 


TAXIDERMIST 


\ specigity in mounting Moose, Elk,Caribou 
Heads. Call and examine work. 


Is2 fo Ave., Near i3th st. New York 
SAVE YOUR TROPHIES 


Write for our Illustrated Catologue, 


“Heads ani Horns 


S gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, 
T@rs, etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds 
cad Fish, and all kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, Rochester,N.Y. 


Fred Sauter 


Headquarters of 
Taxidermy 


3 North William St. \e New York 
NEAR FRANKFORT ST. 


PECIMENS mounted naturally and artisti- 
cally to order. Skins tanned and made 
=“ into rugs and mats with mounted heads. 
Large stock of birds and animals, singly or in 
attractive groups, for sale or to rent. Horns, 
game heads and panels for decorative purposes 
always on hand. All work durably made and 
moth proof. Established 1860. 






































The Birds of 
North America 


oa The big fire at the terminal warehouse, in 
which were stored complete sets of colored il- 
lustrations (119, 12x15 inches; over 800 birds 
colored from nature) of “The Birds of North 
America,” with a full descriptive text, issued 


under the auspices of the Natural Science As- 
sociation of America, having caused a few 
plates in quite a number of sets to be slightly 
water-marked, we offer same with text in fine 
half-binding, ‘the $40.00 edition at $12.50. Sam- 
ple plates for 50 cts. in stamps. 


STUDER BROS., 114 Fifth Ave., New York. 








Buffalo Horns! 


We offer 600 pairs, more or less, of first quality Buffalo Horns 
in the rough, at a low price forcash, They are select, been stored ever 
since they were gathered in Montana and North Dakota, Far more 
desirable as mementoes than fi..ished or polished horns. Single horns, 
soc. and 75c. each; pairs, $1.00 to $1.50, according to selection, Postage 
or express charges paid, Address FIELD AND STREAM Office. 
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inches long; or you can stop the revolving lens at diiferent points and make expos- 

YA ures either four inches long, or six inches, or ten, depending upon how much you 

=~ want to get in the picture. No wasted film. The revolving lens moves at dif- 

ferent speeds, so you can gauge your exposure accurately. The exposure of the film is on the 

same principle as the focal plane shutter for pictures of moving objects. Our catalogue tells of 
its many uses—free. 


MULTISCOPE & FILM CO., '2>! Jefferson St., Burlington, Wis, 


AKES everything within half a circle, making a picture five inches high by twelve 
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ANNLICHER” REPEATING RIFLES 

= The Most Powerful Smokeless Rifle Manufactured. 

= CALIBRE 8 mm. or.315; 44 gr. of Walsrode Smokeless Powder ; 235 . Nickel e 
~ RIFLES WEIGH 6% to7 pounds ; 24, 26 or 23in. barrels. Carbines weigh Sales : aantled ee 
2 _ 
& No. 2 Rifle. 
= 8 hominid tonpiten bebonkn ies 0 4,500 yds. 
a I otic naccicendeseugen se <06 3,000 “* 
= ee gg eae E. 
= Velocity at muzzle, 2,000 feet per second. 
= Penetration of full mantled bullet, 50 in. of pine. 
= No. 1 Rifle. Extra Finish, Raised Matted Rib, half octagon Barrel, with Sling Swivels 
— Hair Trigger, Checkered Pistol Grip, Double Reversible Front Sight, $40 
= No. 2 Rifle. Plain Finish, octagon Barrel, Checkered Pistol Grip, Hair Trigger....... 30 
=. No.3Carbine. Military Finish, round Barrel, with Sling Swivels.......................+:. 20 
= Cartridges in tin magazine cases of 5 each, per 100...... 6... ... eee eee 5 
= Calibre, .315 Cartridges—in Tin Magazine Case 
2 Cartridges are made with full Nickeled Mantled Bullets for target use or defense, and 


partly mantled for use on game. They are loaded with ‘‘ WaLsRoDE” SMoKELEss Powper. 
he Magazine case drops out automatically when emptied by discharge of the last cartridge, 
and the weapon is then ready for reloadin, 


ele | 


Ul 


quiring no elevation up to 300 yards. A , 
By a simple locking device, these arms are made perfectly safe from accidental discharge. 
They are strong, very simple in construction, and beautifully finished; can readily be taken 


1% 
“— 


i" 
ae 


are interchangeable. Fullinstructions with each. Manufacturers’ sole agent for the U. 8. 


A. H.FUNKE, 103 Duane Srtreer, N.Y. 
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For Large Game, Target Practice. or Defensive Purposes these arms have no equal, re- = 
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apart and reassembled in a few minutes’ time; and all parts (being accurately made to gauge) - 
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PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM.” 





. WHEN IN NEW YORK DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT OUR HOUSE .. 


John F. Douthitt 


AMERICAN TAPESTRY 
AND DECORATIVE COMPANY 

















: 222 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEAR 26TH STREET NEW YORK 
Tapestry so2tty Tapestry, Paintings to choose from. 38. Artists employed, including 
Paintings Special designs for special rooms furnished. 





We can show you effects NEVER before thought of, and at moderate 

prices, too. Write for Color Schemes, Designs, Estimates. Artists sent to all 

Artistic Home parts of the world to execute every sort of Decoration and Painting. We are 
educating bmg country in Color Harmony. We sup pp iy eet that goes to 

Decorations make u e interior of a home—STAINED GLASS, R ARPETS, 
FORO U NR sek PA eee TILES, WINDOW SHADES, ART HANG- 





For Wall Hangings in colorings to match all kinds of wood work, carpets, 

R ‘ draperies. To be pasted on like wall paper, 52 inches wide. It costs little 

ussian more than Burlaps, and has taken the place of Burlaps in private homes, 

T. being softer, smocther ani more rich and restful. We recommend these most 

apestry highly. We have made special silk draperies to match them. Send 10c for 
postage on samples. 





For Wall Hangings. They are pasted on like wall paper. They are taking 
the place of the latter, being softer and more artistic, costing a wary itttle 


Gobelin Art more—about the same as wall paper at. $1.00 a roll. We have them in styles 
of Grecian, Russian, Venetian, Brazilian, Roman, Rococo, Dresden, Festoon 

Cretons College stripe, Marie Antoinette, Indian, Calcutta, Bombay, Delft, Soudan— 
and, —— you, we have draperies to match. Send 25c to pay postage on 
samples. 





New styles designed by gold medal artists. Semd 50c to prepay express on 
Wall P rs large sample books and drapery. Will include Grapeey samples in pac 
ape. See our Antique, Metallic, neh, Pressed Silks and Ilda effects. ave 
different wall hangings with draperies specially made to match. 





We have draperies to match all kinds of. hangings from 15 cents a yard. 

Dr: ies This is a very important feature to attain the acme of artistic ne Ee in 

aperi decoration. No matter how much or how little you want to spend, you must 
have harmony in form and color. Send 25¢ for ples. 





f you will send us the floor plans of your house we will send you free a 
color scheme, illustrated by samples themselves. (Regular charge for this Is 
.00). Tell us what you want on the walls of ‘the principal rooms—tint, paint, 
FREE paper or stuff. We can decorate your house from .00 up. If possible, 
send us the plans: rough pencil outline will do. Tell us if you want curtains, 
carpets, furniture—in fact, itemize to us everything you desire. If you have 
any or all of these articles let us know the color of them, so we can bring 
them into the color scheme. Send 25c to pay pos 





Douthitt’s The art book of the‘century. 200 royal quarto pages filled with full-page 
colored illustrations of modern home interiors and studies. 5 ee $2.00. If 


sponuel of Ast you want to be up in decoration send $2.00 for this book; wort 


Six 3-hour tapestry pointing lessons, in studio, $5.00. Complete written in- 
structions by ma Tapestry paintin rented; full size drawings, 
School aints, brushes, etc., supplied. Nowhere, Paris not excepted, are such ddvan- 
ages offered pu pils. ew catalogue of 225 studies 25c. Send $1.00 for com- 
plete instructions in tapestry painting and compendium of studies. 








pest We manufacture Tapestry Materials superior to foreign goods and half the 
Ta try rice. Book of samples, 40 cents. P $1.50 for trial onaere for two yards of 
Materials inch wide No. 6 goods, worth « 





Multi-Color 4 Special Reproductions of Old and Modern Masters in the exact colors and 
; 8 tints of origina Large catalogue containing 232 plates, showing sizes and 
Photog’phy & 


prices, 60c, alee prepaid. 
SPORTING PRINTS: Full Line MUCHA POSTERS. 
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Tue Eapien / LEAGUE BOOTS 


were not more wonderful than are 


ThePytmanBoots ‘i 


The 
World’s 


30 STYLES OF WATER 
PROOFED BOOTS. 

Also Indian 
hide 


Standard. 


Moccasins. 


Send For tenes of over 


Tanned Moose- 


They are Genuine Hand Sewed, Water Proof, Made 
to Measure, Delivery Charges Pre- 
paid, and Cost no More than others, 


Illustration shows No. 900, 14 inches 
high, Bellows Tongue Made on any Style 


Toe desired. 


Jppers are Special Chrome 


Tanned Calf Skin, tanned with the Grain 
of the hide left on, (Our Special Tannage) making the leather water proof, Black 


or Brown Color, Large 
a zht around top, Sole, 


-yelets, and wide leather Laces, 
light medium or heavy. 


: x re ‘el 


ce ahs 


2 yr > af 


4 + 


x 


aced at side to ft boot 


The soles are Genuine Hand Sew- 


, (Making them soft and easy) and made of the best Water Proof Oak Sole Lea- 


ther, 


Made to measure and delivered in the U.S 


., Canada or Mexico for........ : 


H. J. PUTMAN & CO. 


25 HENNEPIN AVE. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





THE ELKSKIN BOOT" 


Perfection in Outing Footwear. | 


; 


"=F 


TFT. 





We manufacture Tennis, Yachting, Golfing 
-and -a full line of athletic shoes, pret ar and . 





correct in every detail. If. your dealer does not 

handle them, write to us. or 
WITCHELL, SONS, & CO., Ltd. 

ewe and Woodbridge Soreety Detroit, 

Sa Salta > 34 





Send for Booklet containing fuller description and sample of water- 
proof leather used. 
























WITH WET FEET 


and when you hunt 
or fish all the pleas- 
ure that comes from 
dry feet and com- 
fortable shoes is 
yours if you wear the 


Pathfinder 


an extra high-cut shoe 
(10 inches high) dark tan 
or black, triple exten- 
sion soles, specially 
prepared and water- 
proofed Ly our new 
waterproof process, 
Style just like cut. 
Sent to any 
address in 
the United 
States, pre- 
paid, upon 
receipt of 
price, 


$5.00 


**The Pathfinder shoes I bought of you early last 
fall were worn constantly every day until the mid- 
die of May. They are the easiest, dryest and most 
comfortabie winter shoes I have ever worn, and are 
asgood as ot and will wear one or two winters 
more, " E. C. AINSWORTH, Higginsville, Mo. 


J. M. Potter, 32 to 36, 5th St., Cincinnati, 0. 





PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM.” 





The International Forest, Fish & Game 
Association of Pennsylvania 


First 
Exhibition 


Nov. 27, 1901, to Dec. 21, 1901 


National Export Exposition Grounds 
Philadelphia 


SIXTEEN AGRES UNDER ONE ROOF 














Forests, Fishes, Game Animals, Game _ Birds, 
Artificial Lakes, Streams, Cascades, Mountain 
Scenery, Athletics, Largest Indoor Trap in the 
World, National Basket Ball Championship, Water 
Polo Championship, Swimming, Trap Shooting 
Tournament, Fly Casting Tournament, Indians 
from the Far North and from Southern Arizona, 
Thirty (30) interesting Indians from the Ojibway 
Tribe, and most skilled Navajo blanket weavers 
and silversmiths. 

















eo 





exy 
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DO YOU WANT THE BEST PIPE IN THE WORLD? 


Paine’s Perfect PIPE 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, ECONOMICAL, CLEAN. 


This is IT! 


Patented Apri! 20, 1897. 





the tobacco bowl. 
stem, so that smoke 
out because 

PR BSCE. ¥ prepaid by mall to U.S 

eac 

straight stems, amberoid mouthpiece, @5e each. 
5c each. 
Extra Bow!s for 50c 


is 





- and Canada: 





Freneh 







on Ser for all oth other er pipes @! 25e 


Nocenter draft to leave unburned tobacco around the oe 
around bowl before entering the stem, insuring clean, sweet smoke. 
extra tobacco bowls may be had at a fraction of cost of pipe. 

French Briar, bent or straight stems, amberoid mouthpiece, 
ach Briar, bent stems, pure rubber mouthpiece, 50c each. 


Best Guality Selected French Briar, sons or straight stems, real amber mouthpiece, $1.7 


a 


While lighted the inner bowl can be raised to 
clean or remove obstructions without 
emptying or wasting the tobacco. No 
precmne can enter the stem, as it is all 
ited in the smoke chamber surrounding 

Openings for smoke opposite the 
Pipe never burns 


French Briar, first quality, bent or 
riar, first quality, bent stem, pure rubber paotpotece, 
eac! 


ach. 
ERY NTED. Dealers, every pipe you sell will sell others. hay agp 
ce lists. Address FRANKLIN A. PAINE, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, Duluth, Minn., U. 8 
Beene 


BEEEBEEGMB 





THE WM. R. BURKHARD C 


319 ROBERT STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1855. 


Everything in Sporting Goods at Wholesale Prices. 


SPORTSMEN VISITING the great Northwest can save time, trouble and money by Da chipped 


their supplies of us. 
direct to your destination. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Correspond in advance and have them ready for you on arrival, or ship 


Some Special Gun Bargains always on hand. 








The Resuit of 
Twenty Yoars* 
Experivave in 
the Treatment 
of Sick Dogs. 


Seid by Drvggion 
07d Sporting Goose 
wer 








Ay AMERICAN DOG MEDICINES... 
BOOK ‘S, AN 
” Lay clover. v. 6, Vetunmaman 0 ww rvs. taeet on apmcaron, “ge 














$25.00 REPEATING SHOT CUN ONLY $i6 50 





Sportsmen write: ** Nothing on earth like Spen- 
eer.” Fora short time to reduce stock, limited number of 
best sho ting gunsin the world will be offered. Receipt of $5. = 
gua will be sent €.0.D. Balance §rr. > = = expressage. Full 
¢raminati lowed. Made of best forged Finest twist barrel. Double 
del 1900 aye down. a cs a Used by the U. 8, Army, 
, and over 20,000 Sportemen, Six shots less than three seconds. 
F. BANNERMAN, 579 Broadway, New York 








Bargains in Typewriters 








We furnish Remingtons, Smiths, Hammonds, 
and all Standard Machines at from §25 to $40, 
with full guarantee. New Machines at reduced 
prices. Will send machine subject to trial. 
Standard machines rented at $3 monthly. We 
also exchange and buy for cash. Desks, cabin- 
ets and supplies at reduced prices. Send postal 
for illustrated price-list of all standard machines. 
Address 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange 


Te:ephone, 5339 Cortlandt. 241 Broadway, New York 








The Finest Line 
of Plate and Film 


Cameras | 


in the World 
is the 


Century 








Send for Catalogue 
describing exclusive 
features possessed 
by our goods. It’s 
free for the asking. 
We make Cameras 
for the Professional 
and Amateur from 
£8.00 up. 





Century Camera 
Company 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Department B. 
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vorite 


is rightly named, for no other rifle is so great a favorite with 
American boys. There are more * Favorites’ in use to-day 
than there are of any other small calibre rifle made. Their 
accuracy establishes the standard by which the accuracy of 

‘ other rifles is measured. If a dealer does not keep the 
Stevens ‘Favorite,’ he'll probably try to sell you something 
else which he’ll say is ‘‘as good as the ‘Favorite’ ’’— but 

it isn't. Don't accept it, even though he offers it 
cheaper — it'll be dearer in the end. ‘Favorites’’ 

are cheap enough; they cost only 


$6.00 With Open Sights. 
$8.50 With Target Sights. 


It's only by making a great many thou- 
>. gand of them that we can make them to 
s sellat these prices. They're worth more 
money. Every boy who buys a ‘‘Favor- 
ite’ gets a bargain. They are all 


carefully inspected and guaranteed perfect. 
Don’t accept some other rifle of doubtful 
accuracy. If you can't get the Stevens 

of dealer, send price and we'll sell you 
direct from factory, exp. prepaid. 


Send 2-cent stamp for 132-pau Tis, 

Catalogue full of valuable information. 

J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CoO., 
Box §, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 




















